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$10000° REWARD 


The Ministers Protective Society will pay $1000.00 to the 
first person who can prove that said Society does not and can- 
not make good its promises, including the old age pension. 
NO IMPOSSIBLE PROMISES. 


Life, Sickness, Accident, 
Annuity —All Four In One Policy 


Benefits Paid 





Annuity, for five years, after age 65..... $ 200.00 
(The pension is assured to all who qualify for it.) 

pe EES Oe rr 2200.00 
Loss of both eyes, hands or feet......... 2200.00 
Loss of one eye, hand or foot............ 1000.00 
Permanent total disability.............. 2000.00 
POU ooo c's GES sede comes cece 100.00 
Natural death and fatal sickness......... 150.00 
oe 2 ee ee ere 10.00 
Temporary total disability, per week..... 10.00 


FACTS OF INTEREST 


Assets doubled every year. Number of policyholders more 
than doubled every year for several consecutive years. Our 
$10.00 rate is a fixed rate and will not be changed. Retire- 
ment does not cancel policy. All claims paid in full regardless 
of protection carried elsewhere. Requirements of state laws 
are met. We own our Home Office building which could not 
be duplicated for $100,000.00. A single policy costs $2.50 per 
quarter, or $10.00 per year. A double policy costs $5.00 per 
quarter, or $20.00 per year. Bank references furnished. 
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Dunkirk, Ohio, March 24, 1926. 

Gentlemen: Accept my thanks for your check for $2200.00, de- 
livered to me by President Smith, in settlement of the accidental death 
claim of my beloved husband, Rev. W. H. Bennett. I shall always be 
glad that my husband carried protection with your great organization. 
His relations with The Ministers Protective Society were always pleas- 
ant. In May, 1923, Rev. Bennett’s sickness claim was adjusted to his 
entire satisfaction. We have always found The Ministers Protective 
Society to be true to its promises. Long live this grand organization, 
and the good men who are managing its affairs. Very truly yours, 
Mrs. W. H. Bennett. 


Write for literature and a membership application blank. 
Please be sure to state your DENOMINATION and AGE at 
last birthday. 


Write today—tomorrow may be too late 


The Ministers Protective Society 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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A VERY SMALL BUDGET 
BUT GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


With the aid of a Junior Multigraph, the 
Rev. Wallace M. Crutchfield raised $10,000 


in ten weeks. 


Read below about the 
many other ways in which 
good publicity at low cost 
has helped the Centenary 
Methodist Church of Tulsa, 


Oklahoma. 


The following paragraphs from 
Rev. Mr. Crutchfield’s letter will 
prove interesting reading to many 
other pastors. 

“T have a Junior Multigraph and 
have used it quite freely, both for 
letters or circularization and for bul- 
letins, forms, cards, etc. Its oper- 
ation has required about ten to 
twelve hours a week, and I have 
gotten out more than 50,000 
pages of matter ranging from the 
full capacity of the machine 
down to postal cards and record 
cards, etc. 

“Eighty different pieces of print- 
ing have been done on the Junior 


arid have been fairly creditable 
even when judged by printers and 
people entirely familiar with the 
printer’s.craft. I have included in 
the output of my Junior Multi- 
graph a Weekly Bulletin for my 
church which includes the _pro- 
gram for morning and evening 
worship and announcements and 
personals. 

“The Multigraph has greatly 
aided us in financial campaigns and 
in increasing interest in all the 
activities of the church. We have 
just closed a continuous campaign 
for ten weeks, raising $1,000 a week. 
I serve as Pastor of a congregation 


THE MU LTIGRAPH 


that has a church building costing 
more than $200,000, and can scarce- 
ly see how we could get on without 
our Multigraph. I think I would 
never try to get along without it 
again wherever I might go to serve 
as Pastor, especially unless it 
chanced to be a church with a limit- 
less budget. Centenary Church 
carries an annual budget of only 
$20,000, and sets aside 5% of it for 
publicity. But for the constant 
use of the Multigraph, that would 
not go very far, assure you. With 
the Multigraph, we do right well 
and our church is right well known 
in the city of Tulsa.” 





The Senior Multigraph is a larger, 
power-driven Multigraph, which is 
more economical for churches having 


much printing. 


You can judge just 
what equipment you 
need by mailing the 
coupon and reading the 
book, ‘Do Your Own 


Mail With 
Your Letterhead 


4 
4 ~ . . . . 
/ Check items in which you are interested. 


MAIL IT NOW 


Printing Typewriting 


Printing,” which will 
be sent free of charge. 


0 Bulletins 

0 Form Letters 
D Notices 

0D Reports 

0 Miscellaneous 


0 Church Calendars 

0 Church Forms 

0D) Collection Envelopes 
O Folders 

0 Stationery 


Mail to The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1818 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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1896 - Celebrating 30th Anniversary - 1926 


Founded by W. E. M. Hackleman who has led the Music in over 
500 conventions. Mr. Hackleman lectures on ‘‘The Church and 
the Fine Arts Arts and interprets their Mutual Ministry. 





General Religious Books, Books on the Fine Arts. Hymn Books 
and Song Books Communion Ware and Accessories. 


Hackleman Book-Music-Supply Co., _—_—Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Expert advice is offered 
in the selection of the 
following articles 
of Church furnishings: 
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Sunday School 
Furniture 


Brass Crosses 
Baptismal Fonts 


Brass and Wood 
Lecturns 


Altars 

Pulpit Furniture 
High Pulpits 
Offering Plates 


Pews 
COOLIDGE raettieet 

+) Prayer Desks 
131 West 47TH St., NEw YorK ahi Dili 
Brass Missal Stands 
Ideal for quiet rest, central loca- ef Candlesticks 


tion, spacious bedrooms— 4] Choir Stalls 


many with fireplaces Write Dept. C for 


100 rooms and suites in cheerful ; Information 
decoration at from $4 to $8 daily. 
Weekly rates gladly quoted. 
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A management noteworthy for its re- 


sponsiveness to the desires of its guests. , DE LONG 
Direction of FURNITURE Co; 


Greater Horers or AMerica, INC. ste ff] 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank C. Joyce, Managing Director 
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Why Not Purchase 
A Bulletin That Is 
Legible Both Day 
And Night 


Views of Style 7072 


(Day View) 


(Night View) 


This photo was taken at night (De- 
troit, Michigan) with no other illumina- 
tion than the inside light of an Ash- 
tabula Bulletin, eliminating any doubt 
as to the legibility of our product. 


Write for Catalog giving name of church 
and mention Church Maangement. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
The Home of Good Bulletins 
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HEN it comes to getting a cor- 
\ \ rect appraisal of his faults as a 
preacher, the average minister 
is in much the same predicament as the 
poor fellow whose distraught counten- 
ance decorates the haliotosis ads. To 
criticise a minister to his face seems 
blasphemous to many people. The aver- 
age preacher gets much cheap praise 
but few intelligent comments from the 
general public. 
Proverbially, the minister’s wife is 
his best friend. Over the Sunday 


How I Found Out About My Preaching 


art of effective public speech. He won- 
ders why more people do not come to 
hear him. He is vaguely conscious that 
he is not a great speaker. Sometimes 
he wishes that he could have profes- 
sional training in public speech, but 
commonly he has neither the money 
nor the opportunity for such coaching. 
And so he blunders along, comforting 
himself with the thought that he is 
doing his “best.” 

Yet, if a minister be willing to adopt 






fession of failure, but a real symbol of 


success. 
The minister who accepts criticism 
really commends himself to his people. 
His admission that he has problems 
makes the people feel that he is really 
like unto them. His occasional con- 
fessions of failure quicken the ties 
which bind them to him. When they 
feel that he is not only listening to 
their suggestions, but profiting by 
them, then do they take a lively inter- 
est, not only in him, but in his 
work. The people who feel free 





dinner she is supposed to tell him 
where he went astray in his morn- 
ing’s efforts. She commonly does 
her best, but ‘she suffers under 
certain limitations. She is preju- 
diced in her pastor’s favor. Hear- 
ing him week after week she be- 
comes accustomed to his idiosyn- 
crasies and thinks little of them. 


Some times even an editor can forgive 
ence that we feel that it is justified. Per- 
sonal and so clearly the product of experi- 
ence that we feel that it is justified. Per- 
haps the summer time is a good season for 
a personal inventory. 


to criticise you to your face are 
the ones who will root for you 
most lustily behind your back. 

And now I desire to make a 
personal confession of the vari- 
ous criticisms which have come 
to me in the course of a year 
concerning my preaching. In 








Often she grows weary of telling 
him about the same old faults, 
and gives it up as a bad job. Fre- 
quently she hesitates to tell him the 
plain truth for fear of further depress- 
ing his drooping spirits. After a few 
years she is satisfied if she can keep 
him from climbing around over the pul- 
pit furniture, crossing his legs, and 
blowing his nose on Sunday morning. 
Probably the root reason why min- 
isters receive so little helpful criticism 
concerning their preaching is that they 
are rarely in a frame of mind to accept 
it in good part. Few men, in the min- 
istry or out, are prepared to face the 
plain truth about themselves. The 
minister needs courage and self confi- 
dence more than most men. He fears 
that criticism may take the heart out of 
him. He also knows that undue at- 
tention to the details of preaching 
creates self-consciousness, which is 
the greatest of all pulpit faults. In 
consequence, the average preacher blun- 
ders along with little attention to the 


a certain attitude of mind, he can make 
available for himself a_ surprising 
amount of helpful criticism and sugges- 
tion. People are studying us more 
than we think for, and, if they feel 
that their suggestions are welcome, 
they will not be backward about mak- 
ing them. The needful thing is for 
the minister to disarm himself of the 
fear of criticism which lurks in his 
heart. 

A general principle which holds in 
all life is that the more successful we 
are in life’s larger issues, the more 
willing are we to accept suggestion and 
criticism about the details. If a min- 
ister knows that he is a profitable mem- 
ber of society, the news that his de- 
livery is rotten will not break his heart. 
If a man knows that he has a real mes- 
sage to give men, the suggestion that 
he reads the scripture atrociously will 
not greatly depress his spirit. Willing- 


ness to accept criticism is nota con- 





spite of the repeated use of the 
perpendicular pronoun, I do not 
think that I will be charged with un- 
due egotism. 

My eyes were first opened when I 
happened to preach for a good friend, 
whom we will call Dr. X. He dropped 
a hint that if I would talk with his 
secretary, a little slip of a girl, that 
I might learn something of interest 
about my preaching. I did not have 
much luck getting her to tell me what 
she thought, but one day Dr. X and 
I smoked her out. She told me that 
I had a good sermon, but that from the 
point of view of the people I seemed 
stiff and conceited, while the cause of 
this seeming conceit was my own ner- 
vousness and lack of confidence, all 
of which I cheerfully admitted. She 
also said that I put in a good deal of 
time buttoning and unbuttoning my 
coat, which was news to me. I knew 
that a certain button seemed to wear 
out rather frequently, but I was really 
unconscious of the hard life which it 
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led. These discoveries opened the way 
for further discussions. I also decided 
that I needed practice in speaking to 
strange congregations, and succeeded in 
wishing a good deal of barnstorming 
onto myself. 


Easter I received another interesting 
bit of counsel. One of my strongest 
men came to me on Easter morning 
and said, “Now remember that we are 
going to take all the time that we need 
to make this service impressive.” He 
thought that I was too hurried about 
everything, and especially about the 
reading of the scripture. His wife 
takes him to the Christian Science 
church occasionally, and he was much 
taken with the slow and stately fash- 
ion in which things are done. Being 
naturally of a nervous temperament 
to go slow and stately, quite sedately, 
is difficult for me. With scripture read- 
ing, the more I practice a passage the 
worse I read it, but if I take a passage 
which is fairly familiar but which I 
have not worked on recently and try to 
develop the meaning as I go along 1 
seem to do better. My friend who likes 
things slow keeps after me as much 
as he dares. 


Then a church assistant who is quite 
a warm admirer of me generally came 
over to hear me preach—and made no 
comments. Later I told her that she 
had damned me by inaudible praise, and 
that there must have been something 
pretty rotten about my performance. 
She told me that I had not roused her 
soul in the least, that I did something 
horrible with my face while preaching, 
and that my manner was too nicey-nice. 
All of which was interesting, but a bit 
baffling. 

One of our own girls happened to get 
in on the discussion. Her comment was 
that I did not give the people a chance 
to snooze while preaching, that if your 
attention was diverted for a moment 
that you lost the connection. She 
seemed to think that there was need 
of an occasional recess. She also stated 
that I differed from other preachers 
in that my illustrations were all per- 
sonal. The first comment did not dis- 
tress me, and I am still pondering the 
second. 

About this time I took on the job of 
teaching public speaking in a _ school 
for training girls for church work. I 
listened to the girls, and they listened 
to me, both in my own church and in 
the school chapel. I criticised them, 
and it seemed only fair that they should 
criticise me. Their first suggestion was 
that I take off my glasses while preach- 


ing so that they would not reflect the 


light. I tried that a time or two, did 
not like it, and then altered the light- 
ing so that a spot light fell upon the 
pulpit from above. Although a theatri- 
cal trick, this change met with general 





approval. They also said that I did 
better in my own pulpit than in the 
school chapel, when I had imagined the 
reverse to be true. I frequently would 
preach a sermon Sunday night, and 
then use it over again on Tuesday 
morning without referring to it in the 
meantime. They thought that I showed 
evidence of memory strain when I did 
this, and that it made them nervous. 
This dissipated some of my pride in my 
memory. 

My course of training reached its 
climax when I spoke before the dis- 





trict ecclesiastical body with Dr. X 
occupying a pew. Ten days later | 
drifted into his study and precipitated 
a discussion which lasted for four hours 
—with time out for lunch. Each told 
the other what ailed him, and neither 
minced any words. For present pur- 
poses we will confine ourselves to what 
Dr. X said about me. His initial state- 
ment was that I gave evidences of an 
inferiority complex which I really did 
not have. My reply was that I had 
certainly had it, and that sometimes 
(Continued on Page 500) 


Cumbersome Endowment 
by Ralph Stoody 


RACE CHURCH burned ten years 
es ago, and I know of no more 

heroic .instance of self-sacrifice 
than that of her people in replacing the 
ruins with a beautiful granite church 
and paying for it completely in seven 
years. Within the same month of the 
mortgage-burning, however, announce- 
men was made of a bequest, nearly as 
large as the amount which had been 
raised for the new church, the inter- 
est of which could be used at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees. I discovered 
that many people regarded this wom- 
an’s legacy as a release from further 
responsibility to the church. Before 
our next canvass it appeared that many 
would feel justified in reducing their 
regular subscriptions. To do this would, 
of course, simply amount to an ap- 
propriation for personal uses of that 
portion of this good woman’s money. 
In order to make it as clear as possible 
that this legacy would be an asset only 
as it provided advantages which we 
could not otherwise ourselves provide, 
and that it would be a positive curse if 
it were to prevent anyone in fulfilling 
their financial responsibility to the 
Kingdom, I put in parable form these 
ideas, named the recipient of the be- 
quest “Grace,” which happens to be 
the church name, and sent it out in our 
weekly newspaper before the canvass. 
I am sure it helped, and am suggesting 
it, simply as an example of modern 
parabolic teaching which can often be 
done without the sting of direct as- 
sertion. 

A PARABLE 

Which Needeth No Interpretation 

1. A certain Rich Woman died and 
went to Heaven 

2. And it came to pass that when 
her Last Will and Testament was read 
the Chief Magistrate spake unto one 
named Grace, saying, 

38. Grace, this Woman hath loved 
thee much. Behold, she hath be- 
queathed unto thee these many Shekels, 
to be an Everlasting Blessing unto thee 
and thy House. 





4. But Satan, when he heard these 
things, came unto her Husband, who 
for many years was wont with cheer- 
fulness to pay the Bills of Grace, and 
tempted him, saying: 

5. Lo, thy Wife’s Old Friend is dead, 
and she hath left many Shekels unto 
Grace. Verily now, open no more unto 
her thy Purse Strings each Sabbath, 
nor pay thou her Bills and Deficits any 
longer, for behold, she hath many 
Shekels in her own Right. Henceforth 
spend thou thy Shekels upon thyself. 


6. Then sat her Husband down, and 
meditated within himself, saying, 


7. What shall I do? If I withhold 
my Support of Grace, then must Grace 
spend her Shekels for that for which 
I should pay, and Men would say, one 
to another, 


8. Lo, Grace hath now much Goods, 
and her Supporter hath ceased pulling 
the Chariot and hath climbed on to 
ride. 


9. Moreover, the venerable Women 
who knew well the Mind of the Rich 
Woman would say among themselves, 
Would not our Generous Friend rend 
her Graveclothes were she to know 
that the Shekels which she hath be- 
queathed to enlarge the Opportunities 
of Grace and her Children, were being 
spent for the Things any self-respect- 
ing Husband should himself provide? 

10. Then said the Husband, Get 
thee behind me, Satan. 

11. Should I hearken unto thee, 
neither God nor Man would respect me, 
neither could I respect myself, 

12. I will arise and continue to pay 
the Expenses of Grace and the Family, 
so that the Shekels which were left 
unto her may help to enlarge the So- 
cial, Educational and Spiritual Oppor- 
tunities of Grace and her Children. 
Thus may they have that which they 
otherwise would not have. Only so 
can this Legacy be a Blessing to this 
Household. 

13. And he arose and did even so as 
he had spoken. 
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Getting Ready for Camp 
By Orvis F. Jordan, Park Ridge, Ill. 


NE three-day camp a year will 
O keep a very ordinary Sunday 

school teacher in control of a 
class of boys for a year. If there was 
nothing else to be said about the camp 
as a Sunday school device than this, it 
would be worth the consideration of 
school leaders everywhere. But to 
state it this way is not at all to do 
justice to the camp-fire method of do- 
ing religious education. 

If a boy or girl comes to Sunday 
school every day in the year, he gets 
about twenty-six hours of instruction. 
The average pupil comes less 
than two-thirds of that number 


hikers, they can always find a bunch 
of boys ready to go on a trip some- 
where on foot. The average boy of 
twelve or over will walk down adults, 
unless the grown people keep fit all the 
time. The one day trip involves no 
sleeping equipment. Each boy carries 
his own food. Of course there is a fire, 
and something hot to eat. A ball and 
a bat may supply all that is needed in 
the way of games. If the leaders will 
take the time to get ready, they can 
make the day very interesting in na- 
ture study. The life story of a cray- 


in America which could not go this 
far. 

But times have changed since some 
of us were young. Thirty years ago 
when a boy wanted to go camping on 
the river twenty-five miles away it was 
an all day journey in a farm wagon 
and an all day journey back again. It 
meant sleeping in the open without 
shelter, for in those days equipment 
was scarce. The auto has changed all 
that. Fifty miles or a hundred miles 
is not an impractical journey for a 
three day camp. It is an ill-favored 
community that does not have a 
beauty spot that close. The 





of times. That is, he or she gets 
sixteen to eighteen hours of in- 
struction in a year. How to in- 
crease these hours of influence for 
good is the big problem of re- 
ligious education. A week in 
camp, with an hour morning and 
evening devoted to serious talks 





It’s time for camp. Inspect the tents 
and the cooking utensils. Begin to estimate 
the cost of supplies. July and August sees 
the season at its height. There are some 
good suggestions here. 


artist, Lorado Taft, takes an aute 
caravan through [Illinois every 
year to see the beauty spots of 
that state. He does not think 
that people need to go to the 
mountains a thousand miles away 
to find beauty. The camping 
habit helps to develop apprecia- 








about life and religion, almost 
doubles the amount of religious educa- 
tion in a year. When one takes into 
account the deeper impressions made 
away from home under unusual sur- 
roundings perhaps the case ought to 
be stated more strongly still. Camp- 
ing for the Sunday school class ought 
not to be thought of as a mere amuse- 
ment device to make pupils willing to 
study the Bible afterwards. At its 
best, it is itself a religious education 
method. 

Too often the difficulties of using this 
method have been allowed to intimidate 
us. It is in reality a lot easier these 
days than it ever was before. We are 
not now thinking of those big city 
Sunday schools which have 


fish, a frog, a grass-hopper or even a 
snake makes a very interesting and 
educational diversion on the trip. 
After a good hike, the little muscles do 
not wiggle all the time like they do 
on Sunday morning... The body is 
quiet, and the mind has its chance. 
Around a camp-fire in the evening great 
impressions can be made in things re- 
ligious. I have known hike leaders 
that used such a time for ghost stories. 
It was a big chance lost. Not ghost 
stories but stories from the Bible and 
Christian biography are the thing for 
such an hour. This is camping reduced 
to its simplest and most inexpensive 
form. There is not a Sunday school 





their own camp-grounds, 
such as that owned by New 
First Congregational Church 
of Chicago, or Olivet Insti- 
tute of the same city. These 
involve an investment in 
lands and cottages running 
into thousands. These 
churches think they get good 
returns on their money. We 
are thinking about a very 
ordinary school where money 
is not easily found. What 
can such a school do about 
camping in the summer 
time? 

The easiest thing of all is 
the one day camp. If the 
minister and the Sunday 
school teacher are good 





Kitchen Police in the Boys’ Camp. 


tion of the beauty that is near. 

Most autos are built to carry eight 
hundred to a thousand pounds of pas- 
sengers. That means five grown-ups, 
but it may mean eight boys and a 
driver. Two cars takes a good sized 
class wherever it wants to go. If the 
operating expense of a car (forgetting 
other expenses) is three cents a mile, 
a good-sized Sunday school class can 
be taken a hundred miles, and brought 
home again for twelve dollars. 

These are days, also, when nearly 
every town has some people who have 
auto camping equipment. Maybe they 
belong to the local church. If they do, 
they will be glad to help out with it. 
But is it not a good investment for a 

Sunday school to own its 
own tent and cooking equip- 
ment? Just look over a 
mail-order catalogue and 
see how much can _ be 
bought for fifty dollars. 
The writer owns a tent that 
was bought for his ten year- 
old boy eleven years ago. 
It has been in service every 
summer for at least a week, 
and once it travelled a 
whole month, being taken 
down every day. It is now 
a little the worse for wear 
and needs some patches. A 
tent that is always put 
away dry and which is pro- 
tected from rubbing on the 
trips stands an astonishing 
lot of wear. Would it not 
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be better to invest in afifty dollar 
camping outfit that would give each 
class in the school a trip once a year, 
than to spend fifty dollars on a one day 
pienic or in candy at Christmas? 

One of the big things about camp- 
ing is getting ready for it. Anticipa- 
tion is always greater than realization. 
The boys or girls will want to come 
together a good many week-day even- 
ings to make the plans. They will 
select the spot and the time when most 
of them can go. They will arrange the 
division of labor in the camp. They 
will set up some form of self-govern- 
ment by which the camp will be kept 
in order, and fix the penalties for the 
rules that they make. It is a training 
in citizenship, though you may not 
want to tell them that it is anything 
but just fun. 


Experience with camps has been 
worked out by a number of organiza- 
tions. The Y. M. C. A. does a lot of 
it, as do the Boy Scouts. Both of 
these organizations have some litera- 
ture on the subject. The Handbook for 
Presbyterian Pioneers, published by 
the Westminster Press, has some splen- 
did suggestions with regard to the rules 
for a camp and the practical conduct 
of it. There must be a daily schedule. 
If water is near the camp, there must 
be no indiscriminate bathing or boat- 
ing. The leader must keep his crowd 
in control at all times, or there may be 
an accident. It is for-this reason that 
it is usually best to have two leaders. 
Live youngsters will wear one down be- 
fore the trip is over. 


The hygiene of the camp is of great 
importance. I spent the night once 
with a scout camp where the leader 
did not know his job. He let the boys 
play pranks on each other nearly all 
night. The next day he had a gang of 
morose and quarrelsome boys. The fun 
was all out of that camp, just because 
no one got his sleep. 

I have visited camps, too, where the 
food was badly balanced or badly pre- 
pared. They say an army moves on 
its stomach. That is eminently true of 
a camp. When there is internal re- 
bellion around a boy’s belt, anything 
unpleasant is likely to happen. The 
menu may be of the simplest sort, but 
it must be prepared by some one who 
knows food values and what it takes 
to keep a boy feeling well. In most 
schools the children’s parents. will 
gladly pay for the food. 


It takes more equipment to make 
girls comfortable. They do not enjoy 
roughing it quite as much as , boys. 
They should have a married couple 
along. A man is needed to prevent un- 
pleasant intrusions. But with these 
modifications, one may _ confidently 
assert that girls enjoy the camp expe- 
rience quite as much as the boys. 


If the children understand before 
they leave home that two hours a day 
are to be devoted to religious study 
and religious exercises, this will fit 
right into the daily program without 
friction. It is a wonderful chance for 
a minister to get close to the boys and 
girls of his parish. If he has never 
taught in the open air, he is likely to 
find out the secret of the Master’s 
power. Parables lie all around, as the 
great teacher abundantly proved. Per- 
haps not every preacher can fit in right 
away. It is no place for booky or high- 
brow talks. It is a wonderful place to 
get close to life. 

The Sunday school teacher should 
have his innings, also. He may have 
been too busy to develop the intimacies 
with his class that he was hungry for. 
If he can spend three days with them, 
he will come back home with a deeper 
insight into the soul of each one. What 
he learns about his pupils on that trip 


will help him all the rest of his teach- 
ing experience. 

As a recruiting device for the school, 
there is nothing more powerful. Just 
a quiet announcement in the town pa- 
per of the plans of the school for the 
summer, and then watch them come 
in. A community that has a summer 
camping program is not likely to have 
very many boys and girls outside the 
school. It beats contests and prizes 
every kind of way. 

The big cities now have church 
buildings that house a great many ac- 
tivities. There is a gymnasium or a 
swimming pool. The smaller towns 
have too easily assumed that the new 
methods could not be worked on account 
of expense. After all God’s out doors 
can do a lot more for boys and girls 
than brick walls. The smaller and 
poorer a school is, the more likely it is 
that this school has a lot of out-doors 
all about it. 





Hints for those who go to Camp 


I. Health 

Constipation is a common complaint 
in camp. It is caused by eating too 
greasy foods. The diet should be varied 
to overcome this condition. Prunes, 
figs, dates, apricots, vegetables and 
greens (dandelions and cow slip) are 
to be recommended. 

Pine pitch makes an excellent remedy 
for use in cuts, rusty nail or thorn 
wounds. The wounds should first be 
thoroughly washed with soap and water. 
Then the clean pitch, slightly warm 
may be poured into the wound. 

A mixture of soda and salt, half and 
half, has several uses. A tablespoonful 
in a glass of water makes an excellent 
mouth wash. Mixed into a thick salve 
it relieves ivy poisoning. 

Pennyroyal or cedar rubbed on the 
face and arms will keep off the mos- 
quitoes. Moistened clay relieves the 
pain of bee stings, burns and skin 
rashes. 

An antiseptic soap is excellent for 
the treatment of insect bites. It is 
also helpful for reducing the spread of 
skin infections such as ring worm and 
barber’s itch. 

The Water Supply 

Water flowing in a running brook 
is usually free from contamination. 
Rain water is pure when freshly caught. 
Water from flowing springs may be 
considered safe providing there is no 
decaying matter in the spring. Lake 
water, though it may be colored by 
wind and sunlight is usually good for 
drinking. Water from stream flowing 
through villages and hamlets is to be 
avoided. It is apt to be contaminated 


with refuse. 


It is always well to be safe and guard 
against impure water. It may easily 
be filtered and purified. A simple but 
effective filterer may be made from a 
barrel. About six inches from the 
bottom a fine screen should be placed. 
On this put a layer of clean sand. A 
layer of charcoal is placed over the 
sand. Then comes a second layer of 
sand. A spigot should be placed in the 
barrel near the bottom. Water poured 
in the top goes through the filterer 
and collects in the bottom from where 


it may be drawn through the spigot. 

Water may be purified by boiling for 
a half hour or by treating either with 
halazone tablets or chloride of lime. 
When halazone tablets are used, one 
tablet is sufficient for a quart of water. 
The water should stand for twenty-five 
minutes before being used. 

To purify water with chloride of lime 
a strong solution is first made. One 
teaspoonful is placed into a quart of 
water which is then tightly corked and 
allowed to stand for at least two hours. 
When drinking water is desired one 
teaspoonful of this solution will purify 
two gallons of water. The water should 
— for fifteen minutes before being 
used. 


“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES AND DO 
GOOD” 





“In the course of the Armenian atro- 
cities a young woman and her brother 
were pursued down a street by a Turk- 
ish soldier, cornered in an angle of the 
wall, and the brother was slain before 
his sister’s eyes. She dodged down an 
alley, leaped a wall, and escaped. Later, 
being a nurse, she was forced by the 
Turkish authorities to work in the mil- 
itary hospital. Into her ward was 
brought, one day, the same Turkish 
soldier who had slain her brother. He 
was very ill. A_ slight inattention 
would insure his death. The young 
woman, now safe in America, confesses 
to the bitter struggle that took place in 
her mind. The old Adam cried, ‘Ven- 
geance;’ the new Christ cried ‘Love.’ 

And, equally to the man’s good and to 
her own, the better side of her con- 
quered, and she nursed him as carefully 
as any other patient in the ward. The 
recognition had been mutual and one 
day, unable longer to restrain his curi- 
osity, the Turk asked his nurse why 
she had not let him die, and when she 
replied, ‘I am a follower of him who 
said, “Love your enemies and do good,”’ 
he was silent for a long time. At last 
he spoke: ‘I never knew that there was 
such a religion. If that is your reli- 
gion tell me more about it, for I want 
it.’”’—Harry Fosdick in “Twelve Tests 
of Character.” 
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The Minister and Weddings 





By Rev. J. Elmer Russell, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ARRIAGE, according to the 
M Book of Common Prayer, “is 

not by any to be entered into 
unadvisedly or lightly; but reverently, 
discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of God.” 

A minister feels the seriousness of 
the step about to be taken by a couple 
who come to him to be united in mar- 
riage, and so, no matter how often he 
may have performed the wedding cere- 
mony, a marriage is for him an occa- 
sion of deep solemnity. 

A wedding ceremony has a 
further significance for a minis- 


and the civil power lent its strong 
arm to carry out the decision of the 
church. 

While the Protestant church has 
never regarded marriage as a sacra- 
ment, it has felt from the time of the 
Reformation on that marriage was 
most fittingly entered into with a re- 
ligious service. 


Whom Shall the Minister Marry? 


In states like New York which re- 
quire couples intending marriage to 


ness than of too great laxity. Presum- 
ably every minister will draw the line 
somewhere, and to draw it on Scriptural 
grounds saves him from having to 
listen to the story of why the di- 
vorce was secured, and of deciding in 
each particular case what he ought 
to do. 

When a couple with whom he is not 
acquainted call to make an appointment 
for a wedding the writer asks at once 
to see the license. If either of the 
two has been divorced, he asks where 
the divorce was secured, and if 
he learns that the divorce was 





ter because of the fact that in 
uniting a man and a woman in 
marriage he is a representative 
both of the church and the state. 
Those who plight their troth at 
the marriage altar, are, from 
another point of view, making 
a civil contract, they are en- 
tering into a covenant with each 
other which entails certain legal 





it should be done. 


Do you remember your first church wed- 
ding? The one where the groom asked how 
If you had had a copy 
of this article, it would have relieved the 
embarrassment, wouldn’t it. 
practical analysis of the pastor and the 
wedding. That is why we are printing it. 


This is a very 


granted outside of the State of 
New York which has only one 
ground for divorce, he asks for 
the grounds of divorce. In case 
the Scriptural ground is not men- 
tioned he explains that while 
they very probably have a right 
to marry, it is contrary to his 
custom to remarry any divorced 
persons, except those entitled to 








obligations, a violation of which 
involves penalties enforceable by the 
courts. 


The Wedding Ceremony in History 


From a very early period marriage 
seems usually, or at least frequently, 
to have been accompanied by certain 
religious ceremonies. One of the very 
earliest references to a religious cere- 


mony in connection with marriage,: 


after the beginning of the Christian 
Era, is found in the words of Tertullian, 
about 200 A. D. 

He says: “Whence are we to find 
words enough to tell the happiness of 
that marriage which the church ce- 
ments, and the oblation confirms, and 
benediction signs and seals; which the 
angels report back to heaven, which 
the father holds for ratified? What 
kind of a yoke is that of two believers 
of one hope, one desire, one discipline, 
one and the same service? Both breth- 
ren, both fellow servants; no difference 
of spirit or of flesh. Together they 
pray, together prostrate themselves, to- 
gether perform their fasts; mutually 
teaching, mutually exhorting, mutually 
sustaining.” 

From the time of the Council of 
Trent, 1545 A. D., marriage was re- 
garded in the Roman Catholic church 
as a sacrament, and of course the wed- 
ing ceremony could only be performed 
by a priest. Moreover the condi- 


tions under which marriage might 
be contracted or dissolved were de- 
cided by the ecclesiastical authorities, 


take out a license from the clerk of the 
city or township which is the residence 
of the bride, a minister has some meas- 
ure of protection against marrying 
couples that ought not to be married, 
or at least whom he ought not to marry. 
The age of the parties, their color, 
whether they are widowed or divorced, 
are all matters of record under oath 
on the license. 

Of course there is always the pos- 
sibility that false statements have been 
made, and a minister has a perfect 
right to refuse to marry any’ couple. 
If he doubts their age he may ask the 
presence of the parents. Surely, also, 
no minister, unless under very excep- 
tional circumstances, will feel called 
upon to marry a member of the white 
race to a member of the black race, even 
though such a mixed marriage be en- 
tirely legal. 

The minister’s chief problem is likely 
to be whether he should marry a couple 
one or both of whom have been di- 
vorced. This is especially a problem 
when a minister belongs to a branch 
of the church which permits the re- 
marriage of divorced people at least 
under certain conditions. 

As for himself the writer took the 
ground at the beginning of his min- 
istry that he would remarry only the 
innocent party to a divorce granted on 
Scriptural grounds. He does not crit- 
icise other ministers who have a differ- 
ent point of view, but he feels it is 
better to err on ground of over strict- 


a divorce in New York. Seldom 
has this frank statement caused any 
embarrassment. 


The Wedding Service 


A wedding service is a strictly cere- 
monial occasion, where there is no 
place for extemporaneousness. A min- 
ister should select or arrange a service 
of simplicity, dignity, and beauty, as 
the one he will regularly use. It is 
possible to secure a wedding booklet 
certificate containing the service to be 
used, and to present this properly in- 
scribed to the bride after the service. 
The manner of the minister should be 
serious without being solemn. Once in 
a while a simpering bride and groom 
will appear, and they should be married 
in such a way that they will realize 
the step they are taking is far from 
being a joke. 

Where there is to be a formal wed- 
ding either at home or at church a re- 
hearsal will be desirable, and at these 
rehearsals the minister will be appealed 
to repeatedly as to the proper thing 
to be done. While the minister may 
well reply that it is for the bride to 
have things as she wishes since it is 
her wedding, and that there are no laws 
of the Medes and Persians to prevent 
her, yet he should make himself fa- 
miliar with the way in which formal 
weddings are usually conducted. Such 
a volume as “The Book of Weddings” 
by Mrs. Burton Kingsland, published 
by Doubleday, Page and Co. will fur- 
nish him with answers to any questions 
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of good form at weddings with which 
his experience may not have made him 
familiar. 

Church Weddings 

Take first a church wedding. The 
ushers arrive well in advance of the 
hours for the ceremony. The front 
pews on the left of the center aisle are 
reserved for the family and friends of 
the bride, and those on the other side 
of the aisle for the family and friends 
of the groom. The ushers offer their 
arms to the women guests, inquiring 
whether they are friends of the bride 
or of the groom. The men who may 
be with them follow the women into the 
church pew. The immediate families 
of the bride and groom arrive just be- 
fore the hour, the bride’s mother com- 
ing last. 

When the wedding party reaches the 
church the way is cleared and the pro- 
cession is formed. A signal is given 
when all is ready and the organist who 
has been playing various melodies as 
the guests assemble strikes the open- 
ing chords of the wedding march from 
Lohengrin. 

At once the clergyman comes in 
from the vestry and takes his place 
at the front of the church facing the 
congregation. The groom follows the 
minister by a short interval with his 
best man, and takes his place at the 
clergyman’s left and facing the aisle 
down which the bride will come. 

In the meantime the bridal proces- 
sion will have started, with measured 
step and slow, the ushers leading the 
way, followed by the bridesmaids, two 
by two, each couple separated by an 
interval of a few feet from the couple 
which follows. Then come one or two 
flower girls scattering blossoms along 
the path of the bride according to an 
ancient custom. Next comes the maid 
of honor, walking alone, unless there 
is a matron of honor when they walk 
side and side. If some child is to act 
as ring bearer, carrying this symbol 
on a flower bedecked cushion his place 
is between the bridesmaids and the 
maid of honor. 

Last of all comes the bride leaning 
on the right arm of her father or near- 
est male relative. As they reach the 
front of the aisle the bridegroom takes 
a step forward to meet the bride. She 
drops her father’s arm to accept the 
hand of the groom. As he turns she 
takes his left arm and together they 
advance to stand before the minister. 
The father stands just back of the 
bride that he may give her away. The 
maid of honor is at the bride’s left, 
while the best man is at the groom’s 
right. Bridesmaids and ushers on 
either side stand so that the wedding 
party will form the arc of a circle. 

When in the course of the ceremony 
the minister inquires, “Who giveth 
this woman to be married to this man?” 





the father takes a step forward and 
places the hand of his daughter in that 
of the groom, at the same time saying, 
“IT do.” He then steps back to or 
toward the other members of his family 
in the pew. 

The ring ceremony may be fittingly 
conducted in this way. The minister 
asks the groom at the appointed place 
in the wedding service, “Have you a 
ring to give your bride?” He replies, 
“T have,” and turns toward the best 
man who has the custody of the ring 
unless there has been a ring bearer. 
In either case the best man hands the 
ring to the groom, who passes it to 
the bride. She in turn hands the ring 
to the minister, who gives’ it to the 
groom, thus making a complete circle. 
The groom places the ring upon the 
finger of the bride, repeating, as he 
does so, these words after the minister, 
“This ring I give thee, in token and 
pledge, of our constant faith, and abid- 
ing love.” 

After the benediction the minister 
may shake hands with the bride, call- 
ing her by her new name. “You have 
my best wishes, Mrs. Jones”; saying 
also to the groom, “My congratulations 
to you, Mr. Jones.” Then the bride 
and groom turn, and with her hand on 
the left arm of her husband, they start 
down the aisle followed by the bridal 
procession in the reverse order to that 
in which they entered the church. If 
the church has two aisles to the front 
instead of a central aisle, the procession 
will come in by the aisle at the left of 
the minister and go out by the other. 

The Home Wedding 

In the case of a home wedding the 

occasion may be made almost as formal 


as that of a church wedding if desired. - 


The probabilities are, however, that the 
wedding in the home will be more in- 
formal. In case the father does not 
wish to give away his daughter the 
minister says at this point in the ser- 
vice, “If now you are prepared to give 
yourselves unreservedly to each other 
you will join your right hands.” 

The bride may come down the stairs 
in a procession if she wishes, or the 
bride and groom may come in together 
and take their places before the minis- 
ter. Let it be said again that it is the 
bride’s wedding day and her tastes and 
desires should be supreme. 

After the ceremony is over the min- 
ister will fill out the wedding certifi- 
cate, asking the witnesses chosen by 
the bride to attach their signatures. In 
cases where the wedding license has to 
be returned to the issuing office, the 
witnesses should sign this also, and the 
minister should mail back the paper 
at once. ; 

A Heart to Heart Talk 

Either before or after the wedding 
service the minister should try to have 
a few personal words with the bride 





and groom. It is a good thing to re- 
mind them that marriage is a fifty-fifty 
proposition and that neither husband 
nor wife should expect to be the head 
of the new household. He may well 
urge them that they should see to it 
that any differences which may arise 
should be fixed up the day they occur, 
and not be carried forward to be added 
to on the succeeding day. “Practically 
every broken home,” he can honestly 
say, “might have been saved if hus- 
bands and wives had followed this 
counsel.” 

A minister may fittingly suggest, 
also, that the bride and groom should 
at once establish a church home, if 
they have not already done so. “Your 
new home life will be far happier and 
freer from difficulties,” he should say, 
“if you put God first and honor him in 
all things.” 


Advice to Preachers 


The very circumstance that a minis- 
ter’s time is largely in his own hands 
makes it incumbent upon him to dis- 
cipline himself and to live, so far as he 
confesses he needs to, by set rules. 
Otherwise the time steals by, and, 
without suspecting it, a day may come 
to an end with the miserable feeling 
that all through it one has never been 
one’s own complete master. A little 
time was frankly lost. Then some un- 
expected call or duty intervened, and 
the freshness of the morning had 
passed from our spirit. And, since 
nothing great will ever be conceived or 
done in the afternoon, there remain 
only the evening hours, and these in 
turn are apt to be vexed and hurried 
by the morning’s failure. 

Robertson had his plan, his own 
way of saving his soul—that is, of not 
wasting his time. He wrote down 
at night a list of the things he would 
do next day, and thereafter judged 
himself by his performance. He 
recommends us not to make a too long 
list of tasks, for in that case we shall 
be apt to excuse ourselves for our 
shortcomings, and thus destroy the 
value of any rule. Better pledge our- 
selves to such tasks as we know we 
ought to be able to discharge, and 
judge ourselves ruthlessly, accepting 
no apology. The doing of what we 
pledged ourselves to do, even though 
it be little—the writing of a letter 
which we have consciously postponed, 
the making of a visit which we have 
for many days not made, the reading 
of so many pages of a book which has 
lain unregarded on our table —this 
helps to give to a man the sense that 
within limits indeed, but yet quite 
clearly, he is the master of his cur- 
cumstances, and not the victim. An 
excellent rule of Walter Pater’s is: 
“The morning for creation, the evening 
for reading, and the afternoon for the 
pruning-knife.”—The British Weekly. 


A New College Job 
With the help of the proof reader an 
exchange has ‘it, “Nicholas Murray, 
butler of Columbia University.” 
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How Dr. William Norman Guthrie Pioneers a New Way for a New Day 
By William L. Stidger, Author of “Finding God in Books’’, 


preacher without trying him. 

It is not good sportsmanship to 

say that a fellow minister is all wrong 

when we do not even know what he is 
doing. 

It is not quité a Christian thing to 
try a preacher, condemn him, and hang 
him when his motives are the highest, 
and when his methods are of the most 
cultural, artistic and beautiful. 

Most ministers judged the “Dancing” 
which Dr. Guthrie uses in St. Marks- 
in-the-Bouwerie from newspaper re- 
ports, and they think of such 
dancing as they see in a dance 


I’ is hardly fair to condemn a 


now to drive out jazz dancing by bring- 
ing the young people back to the old 


issued a book called “Good Morning” 
which is issued with the purpose of 


churches have taken up this type of 


“Standing Room Only” etc. 


in this day of dancing. It will lift even in the beginnings of the Hebrew 
dancing into a spiritual realm, the religion of the Old Testament. 


realm from which it actually came. “Dancing,” says Dr. Guthrie, “as we 


There are several movements on foot put it on, is not a display of the person, 





hall, or in a motion picture play. 

I heard much about Dr. Guthrie 
and his dancing. That tale had 
such a persistent round; and it 
lasted so long that I resolved to 
go to New York, interview the 
gentleman, and find out the truth 
about this business of dancing in 
a church. My Methodist senseg 
were outraged, as it were; but my 
newspaper reporter’s curiosity 





We are glad to give space to this inter- 
pretation of the work of Dr. William Nor- 
man Guthrie in St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie. 
We have heard a great deal about it through 
the sensational press and its enemies. This 
view by a churchman is especially interest- 
ing in view of the publicity given Dr. 
Guthrie. 








was aroused at the same time, 

as was my ministerial sense of fair- 
play. This combination sent me to 
New York. 

What I actually discovered was that 
Dr. Guthrie was a serious minded fel- 
low, not in the bizarre Bowery as the 
newspaper reports had made me be- 
lieve, in a mission type of church, with 
down and outs as his congregation, but 
that he was in a beautiful Episcopalian 
church, with a yard surrounding it. 
The yard was full of beautiful statuary 
and had a cultural atmosphere. Then 
I learned that “St. Marks-in-the- 
Bouwerie” was a good deal different 
from the old Bowery. 

I also learned that Dr. Guthrie was 
leading the way in a new method of 
preaching through dancing. In this re- 
spect he is a symbol of the modern 
method of reaching, and teaching peo- 
ple, of conveying spiritual truths to 
them, 

I do not advocate this for all churches, 
any more than this magazine does, but, 
after personal investigation of its 
methods and its merits I am convinced 
that it will make a tremendous appeal 


dancing as a social pleasure. I get 
several hundred church bulletins and 
frequently, in recent months, do I 
note Episcopalian and Congregational 
churches where the old fashioned barn 
dances are put on regularly in the so- 
cial programs. 


vices in his church, a morning service 
in which he attempts to prove that the 
religion of Christ is a world-religion. 
In this hour his attempt is to break 
down intolerance, which he considers 
the great sin of this day. Instead of really presented as a sermon on mother- 
thundering against intolerance he tries 
to demonstrate the tolerance of the 
Christian religion. The afternoon ser- 
vice is in the nature of an open forum 
on the problems of life. 


practical to the spiritual.” 
But it is in the evening service that —What?” 
Dr. Guthrie becomes a prophet of a 
new way for a new day. And, in so 
doing, he is getting back to the begin- 
nings when dancing was in common 
use to express the spiritual emotions 





as the newspapers would have the world 
believe. My own daughter is one of 
square dances. Henry Ford is greatly my trained dancers. Do you think I 
interested in that movement. In fact would want her in these symbolic 
he has fathered it. He has recently dances if it were a mere vulgar display 
of the person? In fact the audience 
cannot possibly distinguish one dancer 
teaching people the old forgotten, from another. I do not know my own 
graceful dances of yesterday. Many daughter. The dancers are hidden by a 
device that makes them look far away 


and ethereal. Lighting effects pro- 
duce an illusion which makes it 
impossible for the audience to 


‘think of those who take part in 


any other terms than spiritual.” 

Dr. Guthrie is right. I saw 
these dances, and they produced 
the same effect on me that music, 
or poetry, or a beautiful sunset 
does, or a symphony. That is 
what he is after. 

The world is made up of all 
sorts of people, and this method 
of preaching to certain types and 


groups is bound to be one method of 
the future, as it was in the distant past. 
It is a simple appeal to the imag- 
ination. 
The first dancing was done in cele- 
bration of the Virgin mother. The 
idealism of womanhood, and mother- 


Dr. Guthrie has three types of ser- . hood was the aim of that dancing ser- 


He said to me, “I am a bridge build- 
I am building a bridge from the 





men. 
Day in the evening. The girl dancers, 
through the rhythm and poetry of the 
dance told the story of Motherhood as 
it is set forth in the Bible. It was 


It was presented on Mother’s 


hood and womanhood. 

The second dancing service was on 
“The Evolution of the Race.” The story 
of the upward growth of humanity 
from a bestial to a spiritual state was 
told through the human form. 

The third dancing service was a 
dance of peace, entitled “After the War 


It was a dramatization 


through dancing of the hope of the 
world for peace. A man who saw this 
dancing told me that he had never in 
all of. his days, not even in “The World 
We Live In” seen such a terrible in- 
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dictment of war and such a tremendous 
appeal for peace as a spiritual and a 
social ideal. 

If a minister of God can make an ap- 
peal like that through dancing, so that 
it wins such praise from a hard and 
experienced newspaper reporter, I take 
my hat off to him. 

The fourth dance was what Dr. 
Guthrie called a “Spring and Corn 
Dance.” It was intended and did teach 
the idea of the holiness of food. The 
old and beautiful symbolism, and wor- 
ship of the Hebrews was brought into 
this dancing. No race ever took the 
matter of food-holiness so seriously as 
the Hebrews and the Old Testament is 
full of this symbolism, and this imag- 
ery, and these observances. This Dr. 
Guthrie has attempted to interpret 
through his trained spiritual dancers. 

“These girls are all preachers just as 
I am. They teach people the great 
spiritual truths through motion. I 
teach them through the human voice. 
Our dancing is a sister to pageantry 
in the church. In fact any religious 
function is a survival of the dance. The 
dance is the language of the spirit. The 
body speaks through motion. We ges- 
ture with our hands and we gesture 
with our bodies. When we feel like 
praying we bow and close our. eyes. 
When we feel like exultation we lift our 
hands instinctively. When we feel 
fright, we leap to a defensive position. 
When we feel reverence and worship 
we throw our arms back and lift our 
heads. That is the soul of our preach- 
ing through dancing.” 

We may not all adopt Dr. Guthrie’s 
methods, but we want to know the truth 
about what he is trying to do. He 
represents a new day. He is a symbol 
of a new way of preaching. He is 
utilizing the modern interest in dancing 
to preach his spiritual lessons and he 
is doing it successfully. 

When Dr. Guthrie first went to St. 
Marks he asked a Methodist friend of 
mine, who was a neighbor preacher, 
just how many people he had on Sun- 
day. That friend replied that he had 
a few hundred but that he did not con- 
sider that much of an audience. 

“Good Lord Robinson if I had twenty- 
five in St. Marks I would call that a 
mob. But if the Lord spares me a few 
years, there’ll be no empty seats in my 
church. There must be a way to pre- 
sent religion so that people will be 
glad to come up unto the House of the 
Lord. I’m going to find that way.” 

Dr. Guthrie has found one way, for 
his church is always crowded and there 
is little so-called “preaching.” It is 
preaching through dancing. 


A cheerful heart is a good medicine. 
> s s 


Count that day wasted which has 
seen no unselfish service. 


- cency. 


How I Found Out About 
My Preaching 
(Continued from Page 494) 


when I stood before a group’of people 
the question would rise, “Have I any- 
thing to give this group?” He then 
said my manner was altogether too 
nice, and that I looked and acted pious 
in the extreme. He said when I leaned 
over the pulpit and buttoned my coat 
that I looked too smug for words. My 
reply was that I had grown up with the 
notion that my manners were pretty 
crude, and that during the earlier years 
of my ministry that I had frequently 
berated myself because I was not a very 
pious sort of a person, and that this 
manner in the pulpit was probably an 
effort to overcome this sense of defi- 
He replied that my manners 
were all right, my religion sufficient, 
and that outside of the pulpit that I 
was entirely free of a ministerial 
manner. 

Coming to details, he claimed that I 
used an unnatural tone of voice in the 
pulpit. Even in conversation when I 
talked about the church he claimed that 
I revealed a ministerial tone. He even 
caught me at it in the course of our 
conversation. I plead guilty to the 
extent that I had felt my voice to be 
too high, and that when speaking with 
others on the program I disliked the 
contrast between my voice and theirs. 
I also thought that having a congre- 
gation largely made up of ministers ag- 
gravated this tendency on the par- 
ticular occasion when he had heard me. 
He did not think that it was a matter 
of pitch of the voice so much as of 
mental attitude. 

He then proceeded to the “something 
horrible” which I was said to do with 
my face. He said this contortion was 
a sickly smile which was altogether too 
much present, and advised me to either 
grow some shrubbery on my lip with 
which to conceal it, or else develop it 
into a man-sized smile. By way of 
explanation, I argued that the nervous- 
ness which I had learned to largely con- 
trol so far as my body was concerned 
was getting even with me by express- 
ing itself through facial contortions. I 
called to mind the girl whom I had 
been trying to cure of nervousness by 
psychological means who had retaliated 
on me by saying that I laughed because 
I was nervous. In regard to gesture 
and facial play, Dr. X argued that the 
awkward gesture was usually harmless 
because it suggested strength, but that 
the pretty gesture or expression im- 
plied something effeminate and there- 
fore was to be shunned. 

A further complaint was that I 
showed evidence of memory strain in 
delivery. In the case of this particular 
speech, I had given the manuscript t» 
a reporter, and the papers had printed 


a paragraph which was never orally 
delivered. Dr. X thought he had the 
goods on me for forgetting part of my 
speech, but I assured him that the 
omission had been made consciously. 
As he is a violent advocate of reading 
from manuscript, I discounted some- 
thing of this charge of memory strain, 
and yet I am still thinking about it and 
intend to check myself further in this 
respect. 

The outcome of this discussion was 
neither to depress my spirits nor to 
make me self conscious in speaking. 
Rather it sent me back to my job with 
renewed interest, and with a variety of 
questions in my head. I intend to watch 
myself on the two specific tricks of 
buttoning my coat and leaning over the 
pulpit. I intend to give the scripture 
lesson more indirect attention, and I 
may experiment with manuscript. I 
want to try myself out on as many 
different types of gatherings as pos- 
sible. The most subtle and yet the 
most important task is to work out of 
the nervous, apologetic attitude which 
I have inherited from boyhood into one 
which will give me a more straight- 
forward and confident approach to my 
task as a preacher. 

Provided your courage does not fail 
you, getting a line on yourself as you 
really are is great sport. Startling 
discoveries come to one, but great pos- 
sibilities also arise before one. In the 
end, one gains a greater confidence in 
himself, and also makes for himself 
some good friends. 


Ministers Are Good Insurance Risks 

An announcement just made by the 
Ministers Casualty Union is interesting. 
It confirms the opinion which many of 
us hold that temperate living, and the 
avoidance of physical excesses, make 
ministers as a class very good insurance 


risks. This comvany which limits its 
members to ministers will now write 
policies for $2,000 or less without the 
usual medical examination. In place 
of the medical examination the candi- 
date fills out a statement which is ac- 
cepted at its face value. Should it 
appear that an examination is advisable 
the companv reserves the right to re- 
quest it. But experience with minis- 
ters through twenty-five years of or- 
ganization justifies the view that few 
ministers under 46 years of age will 
reanire the examination. 

The plan of non-medical examination 
policies is much more largely in use in 
other countries than in America. Sev- 
enty per cent of the English comnanies 
issue such policies, and the practice is 
followed by practically all of the Cana- 
dian companies. It is indeed interest- 
ing to find this minister’s organization 
among the leaders in such a movement 
in the United States. 


One definite action will defeat all the 
theoretical sitting still in the world. 


Being on the right track is correct. 
But if you just stop there you'll get 
run over. 
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A Pastor’s Duty to his Successor 





By John F. Watts, Lawrence, Kansas 


a thought to their successors. In 

the rush of the work of leaving a 
field, the pastor’s mind is taken up with 
the tasks which crowd upon him every 
minute. He cannot appear upon the 
street without people stopping him to 
converse about his expected departure. 
Newspaper reporters want interviews 
about his new work and his reasons for 
leaving their city. Members of his 
church request a final call from him. 
Church officers expect conferences with 
him about important features of his 
work. The sermons on the last 


Pe thovene most pastors never give 


a time for a series of tearful farewells 
from the pulpit. The pastor may never 
see many of that congregation again. 
What a chance to be a real prophet of 
God, proclaiming the eternal truths of 
righteousness, winning men from the 
error of their ways, leading people into 
the service of Christ, and stirring all 
hearers with an enthusiasm for the 
work of the Kingdom of God! Impres- 
sions may be made from the pulpit on 
that Sunday which will last forever. 
Is it not a time to deliver messages of 
superlative worth? 


streets, and a list of all the officers and 
committees of the church. A copy of 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
church, together with annotations as to 
deviations therefrom in practice, is of 
great value. A complete file of all the 
weekly bulletins or calendars will en- 
able the new minister to see at a glance 
the chief events in the church life of 
previous years. A file of copies of all 
circular letters issued by the pastor 
and the committees of the church to 
the church membership should also be 
included in the articles which the pastor 
preserves for his successor. Finan- 
cial statements and reports of the 





two Sundays of his pastorate re- 
quire much time for their care- 
ful preparation. 

Why should a pastor, then, give 
any thought or make any special 
preparation for his successor? 
For the same reason that a good 
business manager wants to leave 
his work and his records in such 
a condition that his successor can 
begin work with a full under- 


We apartment dwellers know of the kind 
of housekeeper who leaves the dust in the 
corner for the new tenant to clean up. There 
is a species of minister which is made with 
the same mind. Many of us have had the 
rather embarrassing experience of finding 
things in the new parish somewhat dis- 
orderly. 


material side of church work 
should also be handed on to the 
new pastor. Copies of the annual 
reports of the organizations to 
which the church belongs should 
be kept. A city directory will 
aid the new pastor, as will copies 
of the catalogues of local educa- 
tional institutions. A list of per- 
sons who seem to be almost ready 
to unite with the church will be 











standing of the progress of the 
business, and for the same reason 
that a conscientious teacher endeavors 
to leave his students and their records 
in such satisfactory condition that his 
successor can carry on his work with 
no unnecessary handicaps. 

What can a pastor do for his succes- 
sor? For one thing, he can do his ut- 
most to leave the church in as good a 
condition as he would like to find it. 
He can endeavor to leave a_ united, 
happy and active people, who will be 
ready to work heartily with his suc- 
cessor. He can leave the church so 
well organized that his successor will 
find the church equipped to do the Mas- 
ter’s work in an efficient way. He can 
see that every office is filled, that every 
committee is complete, and that all who 
hold these positions understand that 
they are to be faithful to the church’s 
work, no matter who is pastor, and also 
when the church may be without a 
pastor. 

If the pastor has a grudge against 
any member of his church, he had bet- 
ter settle that grudge in a confidential 
interview, or else bury it. Some pastors 
have fallen into the error of thinking 
it manifests real bravery on their part 
to use their last appearance in the pul- 
pit as an occasion to find fault with 
the church. In fact, it manifests their 


cowardice and also their own failure to 
measure up to their opportunity to pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
The last Sunday of a pastorate is not 


Nor should the pastoral work be 
neglected, just because the pastor’s 
neglect may be overlooked. As long as 
a pastor receives remuneration from 
a church, he is under a fiduciary obliga- 
tion to give the best service in his 
power. He may be busy packing his 
goods, he may be planning about mov- 
ing his family to the new location, and 
he may think he is remarkably busy 
caring for the many details connected 
with his versonal and family affairs, 
but he has no legal or moral right to 
neglect the work of his parish. More- 
over, faithful work then will bring rich 
rewards. People will appreciate every 
kindness he can show them. Aged 
saints will bless him for calling on 
them. Bed-ridden patients will be won- 
derfully cheered by his thoughtfulness 
then. Boys and girls will thank him 
for every attention he gives them when 
he is about to close his work. 

Thus by strong pulpit work and 
faithful pastoral ministrations the pas- 
tor can do much to show that he is a 
good minister of the gospel, and can at 
the same time assist his successor. In 
addition, there are many records which 
he can leave for his successor to have 
for reference. Of course these will in- 
clude lists of all the members of the 
church and their addresses, the mem- 
bers of the parish who are not com- 
municants of the church and their ad- 
dresses, a calling list arranged by 


of incalculable value to the new 
pastor. With it may be preserved a 
list of the most helpful workers of the 
church and the kinds of work in which 
they excel. Does this make a list which 
seems too long for the retiring pastor 
to consider? Then let him remember 
that he believes in the Golden Rule 
which he is preaching, and that he has 
exhorted other men to follow it. Now 
he has a first-class opportunity to prac- 
tice it. If he does follow all these sug- 
gestions, his successor will be grateful 
to him, the best interests of the church 
will be promoted, and the Master of 
all good workmen may declare that he 
is a “workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

Can the pastor’s wife be of any as- 
sistance in these matters? Of course 
she helps her husband all the time, and 
when they leave for another field, she 
will be sure to leave the parsonage so 
clean and in such a desirable condition 
that her successor will rise up and call 
her blessed. 


Posting the Sick List 

The First Baptist Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa has a list of the sick of 
the congregation posted in the corridor. 
Through the church calendar the mem- 
bers are asked to watch this list and 
to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, “I was sick and you visited me.” 
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Positive Aspects In Preaching 


by Richard Braunstein, Highland, New York 


used to tell the story of a chari- 

table old woman who never per- 
mitted anybody to speak ill of anybody 
in her presence. She would always 
take the side of the person criticized. 
One day, her family, by way of a test 
case, in order to learn her reaction, said 
harsh things about the devil. Running 
true to form the “friend indeed” took 
the devil’s side. This is what she said: 
“Well, children, if we were all as in- 
dustrious as the devil we would accom- 
plish a great deal more than we do 
now.” 

We are reminded of the teacher in 
the theological seminary who asked his 
students to write a five hundred word 
essay contrasting the work of the Holy 
Spirit with the forces of evil. One 
student used nearly all of the five hun- 
dred words telling about the Holy 
Spirit, sparing just enough to state at 
the finish of his essay: “I have no time 
to dwell on the evil aspects of the 
times.” 

There are two kinds of sermons— 
perhaps there are more than two kinds 
—and they are either the kind that 
holds up noble example or that em- 
phasizes the base and ignoble. In the 
last analysis preaching is not telling 
the world how bad it is, but telling the 
world how good it CAN BE. We may 
tell our congregations how things 
ought to be done, but it is more efficient 
to show them how things are done. It 
is not so much instruction as it is 
revelation. Those who hear and obey 
directions are few in comparison with 
those who see and imitate. The scholar 
stimulates scholarship by giving an ex- 
ample in his own life or in another per- 
son of what scholarship means. The 
scientific discoverer animates his pupils 
with his own spirit or the spirit of a 
Kelvin, Lodge, Edison—not by arguing 
as to the value of what they are to 
learn, but by standing before them as 
a man who has wrested secrets from 
the hitherto unknown universe. 

President Hadley of Yale said in a 
baccalaureate sermon: “The person- 
ality of the man who has rendered ser- 
vice to his fellow man enables his fol- 
lowers as a body to learn from his 
personal experience and example things 
that genius could attempt to learn from 
the spoken word or printed page. 
Prophet and interpreter and pioneer 
do much more than record their experi- 
ences. They enlighten the world by 
their example: This is particularly 
true of religious teaching, of the train- 
ing which enables a man to enjoy spir- 
itual life and to use ideals of honor 
and devotion as a means of influencing 


"Tm late William Jennings Bryan 


other men in the way of conduct. There 
is no field of human conduct in which 
the knowledge of facts and of theories 
amounts to so little or influences or 
example to so much.” 

We may dwell on the headlines in 
the newspapers and protest against the 
crime wave. When we do this we ac- 
complish very little. The only thing 
we accomplish is the giving of wider 
publicity to crime. Every black head- 
line on the top of a morning or evening 
paper is its own indictment of sin and 
error. They furnish their own em- 
phasis and supply their own eloquence. 
On the other hand what the public 
wants to know is not what bank cash- 
ier absconded but how many thousands 
of men in banks and other walks of 
life have remained true to their trust. 
Your business man does not want the 
pastor of his church to read the news- 
papers for him. Your business man 
comes to church on Sabbath morning 
or evening to get inspiration. He gets 
that inspiration when he hears of 
those who have had faith like the grain 
of mustard seed—men and women in 
history and experience who have over- 
come temptation and who have played 
life’s hard game according to the rules. 

The managing editor of an inter- 
denominational weekly magazine wrote 
to the writer of this article: “If it is 
possible for you to send me an article 
on the rural church—what men are do- 
ing on the frontiers, by way of getting 
old and young interested in the king- 
dom of God, send it in and I will print 
it. I want not theory or program but 
practical illustrations, concrete ideas 
of what is being done . . . What has 
been done in one place may be achieved 
in another place.” 

Suppose you make up your mind to 
preach on the Golden Rule. You may 
use half an hour by exhorting your 
hearers to adopt the Golden Rule as a 
business or social policy. You may 
theorize on its value as a factor for 
everyday living, but so long as you 
theorize along those lines you are 
preaching in the abstract—doing what 
toc many preachers do every time they 
stand in their pulpits. Suppose, on the 
other hand you believe the Golden Rule 
practical for the modern day because 
you have at your finger-tips a wealth 
of material illustrating how, when and 
where the Golden Rule has been ap- 
plied. If you were in the pew, listen- 
ing to a sermon on the Golden Rule, 
which kind of a sermon would you 
prefer to hear? Theory or example? 

We have the material, positive, con- 
crete, convincing, because the Golden 
Rule has been tested in the crucible of 


experience, not by impractical idealists 
but by hard-headed business men to 
whom time is money and life a steward- 
ship. Some men have taken their re- 
ligion in earnest and believe that if 
the gospel worked in the first century 
it will work in the twentieth century. 


For example, Golden Rule Nash of 
Cincinnati runs his clothing factory on 
the basis of the Golden Rule. Golden 
Rule Ramsey, the iron foundry man of 
Cleveland, when a strike was called by 
the leader of his men, took the men 
back on their own terms and the leader 
with them though he had been un- 
usually ungrateful not to say trouble- 
some. It so happened that this leader 
became seriously ill and he was sent 
to the mountains for recuperation, not 
only his expenses paid but his family 
looked after in his absence. James 
Speers, president of the McCutcheon 
Company of New York, tells how the 
first 8 per cent profits of the company 
go to the employees—Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants working together in 
amity. Because of a new store going 
up at 5th Avenue and 49th Street the 
stockholders did not get their dividends, 
but the employees received their share. 
Two years ago the employees were 
given 15 per cent of their salaries as 
a bonus. 

The tree is known by its fruit. 


The world wants to know the kind of 
fruit you are talking about before it 
invests its life—all that it is and all 
that it has. There is no question con- 
cerning the value of that fruit. We 
may know its worth, but we must also 
study the art of making it known to 
others. The best way to do this is to 
let the fruit “do its own stuff,” to bor- 
row a phrase from the street. 


Henry Van Dyke’s prayer, that he 
might never tag a moral to a tale or 
tell a story without a meaning applies 
to the story tellers of the gospel. Every 
story, to be a good story, must tell 
itself. 


Wise Cracks from 
Henry the Deacon 


We are just having Poppy Week in 
our town. I knew that after we had 
celebrated Mother’s Day and Children’s 
Day that Poppy would come next. 


* * * 


It is almost as difficult to get people 
into the street on tag day as it is to 
keep them at home when the house to 
house canvass is on. 

* * * 


It is a wise preacher who knows the 

origin of his own sermon. 
* * * 

Some people think that any accident 
is an act of Providence; others think 
that any act of Providence is an 
accident. 
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WHAT MAKES A NATION GREAT? 

“There was once an old Englishman 
who always carried a few acorns in his 
pocket everywhere he went. At every 
opportunity he would plant an acorn. 
A great many people laughed at him 
for this but he said quietly, ‘I am plant- 
ing these for my country so that in the 
future she can build ships from oak 
trees which will grow from these 
acorns.’ The old man wanted his coun- 
try to be greater still, and people 
thought he was peculiar, but he was do- 
ing his duty. 

“Two men were standing at the beauti- 
ful Niagara Falls. One was a civil en- 
gineer and the other a statesman. The 
engineer said, ‘The United States is the 
richest and greatest country in the 
world because we have so many rivers 
and waterfalls which we could harness 
to turn all the factory wheels and make 
enough electricity to light and heat the 
whole country.’ The statesman said, ‘I 
disagree with you. Our country is 
great because of the boys and girls and 
the men and women in it.’ He was right. 
Patriotic people make a fine nation.”— 
Gosselink in “The Child in the Temple.” 


LONGFELLOW’S REGARD FOR 
RELIGION 


“It is to be remarked that Longfellow 
was a Christian not only in his written 
words, but also in his personal life. 
We can never get over deploring that 
so many of the names great in art and 
literature are blemished by immorality 
or bad living. We think of Goethe 
Burns, Poe, and Whitman. But how 
wholesome, clean, upright, truly good, 
in short, was the life of this poet of 
Maine and Massachusetts! It is said 
that this goodness of character ex- 
pressed itself in the man’s very fea- 
tures. The people of Cambridge tell 
of a little girl who inquired of her 
mother, when they passed Longfellow 
on the street one time, ‘Isn’t that man 
God?” and when asked how she came 
by such an idea replied, ‘Oh, because he 
has such a good look.’ Ridicule has 
sometimes been cast at our poet that 
he attended church so regularly, and 
never failed to note down the good 
points of the sermon for the day in his 
journal. Born and reared in a New 
England-ish Puritan environment, he 
was always a Puritan—but never pur- 
itanical. 

This regard for religion is one of the 
characteristics of Longfellow that help 
explain his popularity. Say what you 
will, and try to disprove it as much 
as you will, men are by nature religious, 
and the vast majority of people are 
more interested in religion than in any 
other subject. And Longfellow is the 
universally loved poet.” — Mitchell 
Bronk in “Pillars of Gold.” 


THE ORDEAL OF LIFE 


“When Elizabeth came to the Eng- 
lish throne, a number of men and 
women. who were awaiting martyrdom 
under Mary were liberated. Animated 
by the spirit of Ridley and Latimer, 








A Ballad of Trees and the Master 

“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent, 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to 


im; 
The little green leaves were kind to 
him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him; 
When into the woods he came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo 
him last, 
on under the trees they drew him 
ast; 
’Twas on a tree they slew him last 
When out of the woods he came.” 
—Sidney Lanier. 








they would have kissed the faggots and 
embraced the stake. Yet, in the years 
that followed, some of them lapsed into 
indifference, went the way of the world, 
and named the name of Christ no more. 
The ordeal of life proved more potent 
and more terrible than the ordeal of a 
fiery death. 


‘So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it too?’ ” 
—F,. W. Boreham in “A Handful of 
Stars.” 


GRASS GROWING ON PATH TO 
PRAYER 





“It may be with you as it was at 
times with the children in Christ that 
Moffatt won in the Kuruman Mission. 
It was their habit to pass into the bush 
to pray, by paths which their pious 
feet had beaten out. At such times as 
their father in Christ thought that their 
prayer had become irregular, or had 
ceased, he would say to them: ‘The 
grass is growing on your path to 
prayer.’ It is the lush grass of negli- 
gence, growing up as a jungle about 
our souls, which so often obscures our 
vision of the stars and the face of God 
in Christ.”—A. Boyd Scott in “The 
Twelve Take Stock Of Us.” 


THE ABUSE OF FAITHFULNESS 











“The distinction between a faithful 
rebuke and a railing accusation is some- 
times subtler than ordinary people can 
quite understand. There is such a thing 
as the abuse of faithfulness. Cheever 
tells a Persian legend of Abraham driv- 
ing an idolater forth with blows from 
his tent into the wilderness. To God’s 
question, the patriarch explains the rea- 
son of his cruelty, and receives this re- 
ply: ‘Have I borne with him these 
ninety-and-eight years, and nourished 
him and clothed him, notwithstanding 
his rebellion against me; and couldst not 
thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear 
with him one night?’”—John Kelman 
in “The Road Of Life.” 


‘ er, with all his riches? 


CHRIST IN THE CENTER OF LIFE 

“Da Vinci’s Last Supper at Milan is 
wonderful for its variety contributing 
to unity. For this is the law of nature 
as well as art, that all parts should con- 
spire to one end. Da Vinci has ar- 
ranged the Apostles, mobile as waves, 
in groups of three at the side of Christ, 
with His arms wide, motionless as eter- 
nity; and while the eye centres on the 
sweet, sad, and superhuman figure of 
the Nazarene, Christ says truly, with 
ineffable sorrow, comforted by divine 
charity and resignation, ‘One of you 
will betray Me.’ 

“It is doubtful if Michelangelo in 
his ‘Pieta’ or ‘Christ’ or Raphael in his 
‘Transfiguration’ ever reached the 
height of art in this painting. It may 
be interesting to know that the Ober- 
ammergau Players follow closely Da 
Vinci’s grouping in their presentation 
of the Last Supper.”—Thomas O’Hagan 
in “The Genesis of Christian Art.” 





THE STREETS APPEAL FOR 
SYMPATHY 





“Men and women are walking the 
streets of this town today who are car- 
rying tomorrow’s tragedy in their 
hearts—carrying it in secret, that one 
day shall be known to all men. If one 
could only penetrate the mark of the 
human face what sorrow might be as- 
suaged, what sinning prevented. The 
only thing left to finite beings is gentle- 
ness. That is the spectroscope that 
often reveals the innermost hearts of 
those about us. Who ever made a con- 
fident of a gruff man, who ever took his 
troubles to a crusty old grinder of men? 
What mean man ever made grief light- 
What viper- 
tongued gossip ever saved an erring 
girl? Yet many a tragedy has been 
stopped by a kind, motherly old woman 
whose heart has sensed the sorrow of 
her neighbor and has shared the bur- 
den. Many a man has given his friend 
a hand that has helped him over the 
pit of hell.”—-W. Allen White in “The 
Editor and His People.” 


“I SEE THE COWS COMING HOME” 

“When the whirl of life is too much 
for me; when my brain reels and my 
temples throb; when the hurry around 
me distracts my spirit and disturbs my 
peace; when I get caught in the tumult 
and bustle and rush—then I like to 
throw myself back in my chair for a 
moment and close my eyes. I am back 
once more in the dear old lane among 
the haws and the filberts. I catch once 
more the smell of the brier. I see 
again the squirrel up there in the oak 
and the rabbit under the hedge. I listen 
as of old to the chirp of the grasshopper 
in the stubble, to the hum of the bees 
among the foxgloves, to the song of 
the blackbird on the hawthorne, and, 
best of all—yes, best of all for the 
brain unsteadied and the nerve unstrung 
—lI see the cows coming home.”—F. W. 
Boreham in “Mushrooms On the Moor.” 
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WHERE DO WE STAND? 





“Somebody has told us a story of a 
battle between the animals and the 
fowls, the animals on one side and the 
fowls on the other. There was a bat 
in the crowd. And when the animals 
rushed upon the fowls the bat drew in 
his wings and said, ‘I am an animal,’ 
and then when the fowls turned upon 
the bat, he stretched out his wings and 
said, ‘I’m a fowl.’ That’s just like some 
folks. They are always just like the 
crowd they are in. They are all right 
with good folks 2nd they are all wrong 
with bad folks. 

“They are just like a chameleon. You 
know that’s a little lizard-like animal 
that is always colored by its surround- 
ings. If you put it on a green surface 
it turns green; on a brown surface it 
turns brown; on a dark surface it turns 
dark. I heard a fellow who tried that 
out on a lot of different kinds of cloth 
and it worked every time; finally he put 
the chameleon on a piece of Scotch 
plaid, and the little fellow burst him- 
self trying to make good.”—W. E. Bie- 
derwolf in “Later Evangelistic Ser- 
mons.” 


CONSCIENCE NEEDS A STANDARD 





“And the Apostle furnishes us with 
the standard of a loving spirit; and such 
a standard as we need, just as we need 
a standard of conscience. Conscience 
is never enough in itself, because some 
people have so blurred the distinction 
between right and wrong that con- 
science is no guide. It has become like 
a compass which has got deflected from 
the straight by reason of an illegiti- 
mate cargo carried on board. Much 
more easily than a compass is deflected 
by a cargo of iron can a conscience be 
defiected from the straight by sin. And 
the apostle gives us a sure test of love, 
so that we may not mistake mere idle 
sentiment, much less anything lower, 
for love. ‘We know what love is,’ he 
said, ‘through Christ’s having laid down 
His life on our behalf.’ That is to say, 
the Cross of Christ is the great try- 
square of love.”—Hubert L. Simpson in 
“Altars of Earth.” 


STAGNATION IN THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 





“Here and there along the Hudson 
one comes upon a disused mill-race. 
Usually there is water in it, and the 
superficial glance might not disclose 
that the race was not in operation. But 
loser inspection shows that the water is 
stagnant; the mill-race has become a 
standing ditch. And there are not a 
few lives of which it is a picture. A 
New Testament writer speaks of some 
in his day as ‘holding the form of god- 
liness, but having, denied the power 
thereof.’ They are often members of 
the Church; they are apparently inter- 
ested in good things; their lives seem 
to be parallel with the purpose of God 
in the world: they are not empty of in- 
spirations. But those inspirations are 
not flowing out and in. They are the 
remainders of the water of life from 
past connections through an inherited 
faith or an earlier devoutness. ‘Their 
parents had first-hand contact with God, 
or in their own childhood there was an 
oven passageway into their souls from 
Him. The mill-wheel may still be in 
place and the old factory standing be- 
side the stream; but the wheel is not 
turning, and nothing is produced in 











that factory for the spiritual enrich- 
ment of mankind. The upper-end of the 
mill-race is clogged. Preoccupation 
with many things has put God out of 
the mind; prayer is forgotten, or has 
become perfunctory routine; there is no 
commitment of self to God day by day 
in trustful dependence. Theirs is a form 
of religion without its power.”—Henry 
Sloane Coffin in “What Is There In 
Religion?” 


THE GENIUS FOR COMPROMISE 





“There is more than one sense in 
which a man may become all things to 
all men. There was, for instance, the 
Vicar of Bray who had something like 
a genius for accommodation. Through 
the stormy and changeful scenes of the 
seventeenth century, with its breathless 
vicissitudes of public religion, the Vicar 
held on to his living: 


And this is the law that I’ll maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir; 

That whatsover king shall reign, 
I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


But we have a short and ugly name for 
that kind of a person. We say that he 
is a trimmer. And there are a number 
of picturesque phrases in which we de- 
scribe his performances. We say he 
‘holds to the hare and runs with the 
hound,’ or that he watches ‘how the cat 
jumps,’ or ‘how the wind blows’; and 
the like. All of which indicates the 
contempt in which the common sense 
of mankind holds that type of character. 
And it is not in a country parish only 
that you will find the Vicar of Bray. 
He may be the editor of a newspaper; 
and not a few editors have gained a 
doubtful fame by the skill with which 
they have sat on the fence until the 
drift of public opinion on some impor- 
tant subject had set. Or the Vicar of 
Bray may be the leader of a political 
party who has to handle a very mixed 
team, as most political leaders have to. 
If he is successful in keeping his head 
above water, some one is almost sure 
to say that he has a genius for com- 
promise, not realizing how damning a 
compliment that may be. For a genius 
for compromise may be no more than 
aman that has a nimble mind and no 
principles.”—Richard Roberts in “The 
Gospel at Corinth.” 


THE TENDENCY TO DRIFT 





“Each person comes into a world 
where things are happening; the roads 
are already built, the channels dug, the 
grooves formed, the attraction-booths 
set up; life is a going concern, and it is 
easy enough to let the directions be 
shaped out and the end determined by 
the prevailing drift. One lives in order 
to go on living. Multitudes of people 
simply pursue certain things which hap- 
pen to attract them, and they are not 
aware of any very profound probing of 
mind or searching of heart to discover 
how to plan their lives, what to live 
for, or why to choose one thing rather 
than another. There are innumerable 
individuals who thus.simply find them- 
selves moving along certain courses of 
life as a log from the Maine forest 
finds itself moving in the onward sweep 
of the current of the Kennebec River, 
and they know little more as to why 
they are moving on this particular cur- 
rent than does the log.”—John Herman 
Randall in Sermon, “What Are We Liv- 
ing For?” 


WE MAY KNOW GOD 





“Doctor Watkinson, the brilliant 
English preacher, tells us that John 
Bunyan had a blind daughter. She lived 
much with him; he was very fond of 
her. They said he would not let the 
wind blow on her. She never saw Bun- 
yan; it was impossible for her to com- 
prehend his genius; she was_patheti- 
cally incapable of reading his books; 
and yet, will anybody believe that that 
blind girl did not know Bunyan? A 
great many splendid preachers and crit- 
ics and a whole army of biographers 
have spoken and written about Bunyan, 
but that little blind girl knew Bunyan 
better than any of them. She did not 
know him by way of the eyes, did not 
know him historically or technically, 
but she knew Bunyan; she knew the 
man, and looked into his heart. It is 
just the same with us. We are God's 
blind children, and we are feeling after 
him in the dark. We have never seen 
his shape, can not comprehend him 
logically, but we have heard the music 
of his life, and are conscious of his sur- 
rounding presence.”—L. A. Banks in 
“The Sinner and His Friends.” 


BEHOLDING THE BEAUTY RATHER 
THAN THE BLEMISH 





“T remember a girl who had been pit- 
eously marked from birth. You could 
scarcely keep your eyes from her face, 
it was so disfigured. Often I wondered 
how she could smile at all. She must 
have known. God forgive the mirrors 
the pain they cause. But one day her 
mother said to me, ‘Did you notice how 
beautiful one side of Hattie’s face is?’ 
No, I had not noticed. I was obsessed 
with the birthmark. It had never oc- 
curred to me that I ought to look for 
beauty in such a face. Yet the beauty 
was there. And from that day to this, 
with that mother’s pleading admonition 
in my ears, I have failed not to look 
for the few beautiful inches in the wom- 
an’s face. But I had to be jolted out 
of our usual way. God is so 
different. As the record says: ‘His eye 
beholdeth every perfect thing!’ That 
is the kind he stresses. He would 
rather behold the beauty than the blem- 
ish.’—George Clarke Peck in ‘Men 
Who Missed The Trail.” 


Christ’s Will 
Christ left— 

His Purse to Judas; John 12:4-6. 

His body to Joseph of Arimathea; 
Mark 15:43; Luke 23:51-53. 

His Mother to John, son of Zebede; 
John 19:26-27. 

His Spirit back to His Father; Luke 
23:46 


His Clothes to the Soldiers; Matt. 
27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 23:34; 
John 19:23-24. 

His Peace to His Disciples; John 


14:27. 

His Supper to His Followers; Luke 
22:19. 

Himself an example as a Servant; 
John 13:15. 


His Gospel for the World; Matt 28:19. 
His Presence Alway, to the end of the 
World; Matt 28:20. 
—Adapted by W. H. Vail. 


Striking while the iron is hot is all 
right, but too many men strike while 
the head is hot. 
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Special Days 
Independence Day. 


July 4. 

July 25. St. James, The Apostle’s 
Day. 

There are some wonderful possibili- 
ties for church activities in July that 
will lend variety to <_< minister’s pro- 

i 


gram. Nature is calling her loudest 
and people are responding with such 
enthusiasm that one wonders if even a 
Peter the Hermit could interest them in 
a Church Crusade. 

The sensible minister, instead of 
standing whining within the church 
doors because people won’t come in, 
will do like Jesus did and go with them 
along the lake-side and into the fields 
and woods and hilltops. 


By Way of Recreation 

Plan out door activities. All day 
outings for the various church and 
Sunday School groups will repay the 
effort. The boys would rejoice in a 
ball team. A pa tennis court and 
a tournament will help make pleasant 
many a long summer afternoon. If 
near a suitable stream or lake, a water 
carnival is oceans of fun. 

What crowd of boys will fail to re- 
spond to a hike? 
_ Outdoor beefsteak fries are appetiz- 
ing. 
The returned college students often 
find it hard to fit into things, so why 
not have a big party or social for them. 

The Sunday School picnic is still in 
vogue and useful, even if hard work. 

Promote a summer camp. where 
groups can, in turn, spend a week’s 
vacation. 

Playground possibilities, with super- 
vision, offer a large field for cultivation. 


The Religious Side 

If it is possible promote a Daily Va- 
cation Bible School. There is no end of 
helpful material as the project is well 
past the experimental stage. Write 
your denominational Sunday ‘School 
board for information. 

The summer Sunday evening service 
is often a nightmare. Why not shake 
out of it with an outdoor service on the 
church lawn or in a near by park. 

A better way is for a group of neigh- 
boring churches to unite for the months 
of July and August and work up a 
fine program for evening meetings. It 
promotes comity. Try it. 

For those who can speak in the open 
air, street meetings are a change and 
a great experience, if unconventional. 


Inspirational 

Inspire the life and broaden the 
vision of your young people by sending 
them to summer conferences, Bible in- 
stitutes, boy’s and girl’s camps. These 
are in great number all over the coun- 
try. The wide awake pastor will know 
where they are and pass the word along 
to his boys and girls. 

Have a “retreat” for Church and Sun- 
day School workers where they can 
rest for a day or two and in quiet, feel 
the touch of the Divine Spirit, under 
the leadership of some consecrated ser- 
vant of God. 


WHAT TO DO IN JULY 


A Department of Reminders 





INDEPEN DENCE 
By Paul Yourd 


It is one thing to proclaim in- 
dependence. 

It is another to practice it. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
no such thing as absolute inde- 
pendence. 

The earth is influenced by the 
sun and the planets, while even 
the moon effects the ocean tides, 
and the minds of some people. 

A strike of the Welsh coal 
miners ties up the entire British 
nation and hampers the shipping 
of the world. 

America asserts her rights to 
practice prohibition and rum- 
runners from England, France, 
Canada, and Mexico do their best 
to make a farce of such a declar- 
ation. 

The average citizen is depen- 
dent on the milkman, the ice-man, 
the garbage-man, the butcher, the 
baker, and the grocer. 

Shut up the electric-light plants 
and the water-works, and where 
would we be inside of twenty-four 
hours ? 

A great war broke out and 
America thought that she could 
stand aloof, but when the Lusi- 
tania was torpedoed, the inde- 
pendence of the United States 
was engulfed in the maelstrom of 
war-mad public opinion. 

America declared her indepen- 
dence from Great Britain, but 
domestic and foreign diplomacy 
is slowly but surely pulling her 
into the world court and the 
League of Nations. 

Yes, independence is wonderful 
and worthy of taking a day off 
and spending millions of dollars 
for fire-crackers and Roman- 
candles, but after all, just what is 
it, anway? 

Hurrah for independence! 

+ + 
Our Homes 
(Tune, “Old Black Joe’’) 
Thank God for Home—the place we 
love so well; 
Thank God for Love—Oh, who its 
worth can tell? 
Thank God for Joy, that Home brings 
to us here; 
Thank Him for all these things, for 
Love casts out all fear. 


REFRAIN 
Our Homes, our Homes, may God bless 
them today, 
And keep them in His care forever and 
alway. 











Jesus desires to be the Unseen Guest; 

He will bring us all that life has of the 
best; 

Lift up your hearts, praise Him that 
He blessed the Home, 

And make your hearthstone now and 
henceforth His own Throne. 
—Rev. Charles H. Cleaves, Pilgrim 

Congregational Church, Oakland, Calif. 













Sermon Topics and Texts 

Of course the Fourth of July fur- 
nishes an occasion for a special sermon 
that cannot be overlooked. By way of 
suggestion, there are great possibilities 
for a wonderful patriotic sermon in the 
Fable of the Briar recorded in Judges 
9:10-17. There are too many people 
who are shirking their civic responsi- 
bilities and allowing the government to 
be run by “Briar-patch” politicians, so 
much so that our boasted Independence 
is in great danger. 

Another fine theme for a patriotic 
sermon is “The Cure of the World’s 
Ill”, and the text John 1:29—“Behold, 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The idea being 
that the Spirit of Jesus Christ must 
pervade the hearts of men and nations 
if peace and happiness is to come. 

Still another topic with fine possibil- 
ities is, “Our American Heritage,” with 
the text, Psalm 11:3,—“If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the right- 
eous do.” 

As most everybody is thinking of a 
vacation somewhere in the great out- 


‘doors, there will be a strong appeal in 


a sermon that leads the imagination 
along such lines. How about the topic 
“Still Waters,” with the text, “He 
leadeth me beside still.waters.” Psalm 
23:3 


Then there are two other sugges- 
tions: “Athletic Christianity,” from 
the text “And exercise thyself unto 
godliness.” 1 Tim. 4:7., and, “Sound- 
ing the Depths,” from “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God.” Rom. 11:33. 


It Will Pay You to Read 
“Matriculating in Righteousness” by 
Miles H. Krumbine published by the 
Good Housekeeping magazine in its 
March, 1925 number. Here Dr. Krum- 
bine presents the program for his Sum- 
mer School of Religious Education, 
which has been worked out after six 
years of experimenting in the First 

Lutheran Church of Dayton, Ohio. 
“Jesus and Our Generation,” by 
Charles W. Gilkey, is one of the best 
sellers among religious books and has 
received very favorable reviews from 
many quarters of recognized authority. 


How about your pulpit supplies for 
August. Don’t let the arrangements 
go until the last minute or you may not 
get the men you want. 


Plan your own vacation. A very suc- 
cessful minister made it his habit to 
spend two weeks in the woods getting 
near to nature and two weeks at some 
conference or chautauqua getting in- 
spiration and ideas for the next year’s 
work. Quite an idea and worth emu- 
lation. 


The First Baptist Church of Port- 
land Maine has the reputation of being 
the largest Protestant Church in the 
state. Rev. William S. Jacobs is the 
pastor, 
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We Worship Today 


We worship today with the First Church of Christ (Center Church), New Haven, 
Connecticut, of which Oscar Edward Maurer, is the pastor. 


Sunday Morning Services 


(The full Order of Morning Worship is on Page 589 of the Hymnal) 


Prelude—Prelude and Variations—Franck 
Processional Hymn 159, 3 verses, the people, standing, unite in verses 2 and 3 
The Call to Worship 
The Service of Confession. The people seated and bowing down. 
Min.—Have mercy upon us, O God, according to thy loving kindness: 
Cong. om unto the multitude of thy mercies, blot out our transgressions. 
Min.—Wash us thoroughly from our iniquity, and cleanse us from our sin: 
Cong.—For we acknowledge our transgressions, and our sin is ever before us. 
Min.—Hide thy face from our sins, and blot out all our iniquity: 
Cong.—Create in us a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within us. 
Min.—Cast us not away from thy presence: 
Cong.—And take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 
Min.—O Lord, open thou our lips: 
Cong.—And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


The Assurance of Pardon 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn 285 

Responsive Selection 72 and Gloria Patri 

The Scripture Lesson 

The Anthem—Fear not, O Israel—Spicker 

The Pastoral Prayer 

The Offertory—Love Divine—-Soprano and Tenor and Quintet—Clough-Leighter 
Children’s Sermon, “Suppose they hadn’t done it?” 

Hymn 448 

Address by Rev. Henry Smith Leiper 

Hymn 493 

Silent Prayer and the Benediction. (The people seated and bowing d wn) 


The congregation is requested to stand after the benediction until the ministers, 
have passed from the church. 


The Ministerial Call 


The papers carried a story of Christ Church’s call to Dr. Blank. The pulpit 
committee after a long search decided that he was just the man it was seeking. 
He was happy in his own field. But the men pressed the call on him and re- 
luctantly he decided that he should assume the new duties. Yes, that was the 
story the papers had. Here is the inside dope. 

At a ministers’ meeting Dr. Blank heard it rumored that Dr. Space was 
leaving Christ Church. 

The next week Dr. Blank found it convenient to visit Spacersville to call 
on an old friend, George Keyman. They talked the situation over rather thor- 
oughly and Keyman agreed to present his name to the pulpit committee. 

Dr. Blank suggested to a half dozen friends that they write Christ Church 
telling about his great work at Spacersville. Four of them agreed to do it, 


but the other two admitted that they had agreed to back another candidate. 
Through the efforts of his friends he received an invitation to preach in 


the pulpit. After talking it over with his wife he selected the sermon which was 
sure to be inspirational without being offensive. 

The following Monday he spent calling on men he had met at the church 
on Sunday. Through them he learned whom his competitors were. About most 
of them he could give some first hand information, first rate fellows of course 
but they had their limitations. 

The congregational meeting was held in two weeks. After six ballots he 
was elected as pastor. The telegram which came at ten o’clock found him in 
his home. He had been nervous all of the evening. 

The next Sunday he announced to his congregation that he had been 
valled to Christ Church. As the eall came entirely unsolicited he felt it to be 
the call of God.. He shed some tears and the congregation wept. 

He had his call. 

(This carefully constructed plan of getting a new parish is furnished 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT readers without extra cost. If you can’t get a call 
now it is your own fault.) 


























Census Card 


This is the “yes” or “no” card used 
by the First Baptist Church of Dan- 
ville, Ky., in its neighborhood census. 
Does it give you an idea? 


BAPTIST CENSUS CARD 


(Listing all Baptists and all Non- 
ne of any Church or Sunday 


(If under 20 years.) 


Check after “Yes” or “No.”) 
Church Member? VORe. i 
Baptists Member here?.. 
Baptist Member 

elsewhere? 
In any Sunday School?.. iit 
In Baptist ey, School? Yes. os 


(Remarks, if any, on other side.) 


It Isn’t the Church, It’s You 


It isn’t the pastor’s flowery prayer 
Or the way the choir sings, 
Or the size of the coin your neighbor 
gives, 
Or the help your brother brings. 
It isn’t the size of your favorite church 
Or the cost of your favorite pew. 
Or the style of the clothes the mem- 
bers wear; 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


It isn’t the way the work is done. 
Or the way the money’s spent, 
Or whether the Gospel’s all brought in, 
Or whether there’s some that’s sent. 
It isn’t the kind of creed they love, 
Or peculiar things they do, 
Or whether the doctrine suits your 
taste; 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 


For the chain’s as strong as the weak- 
est link, 
And it breaks with a heavy load, 
But a church that’s full of the links 
that pull 
Can level the roughest road. 
If you can, get in tune with the Master’s 
wi 
With your heart and your labors, too, 
You will love your church, though it 
has its faults, 
For it isn’t the church, it’s you. 
—Reprinted from The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


Repentance—A change of mind. 
New mind about God. 
Conversion—A change of life. 
New life for God. 
Regeneration—A change of nature. 
New heart for God. 
Justification—A change of state. 
New standing for God. 
Adoption—A change of family. 
New relationship toward God. 
Sanctification—A change of service. 
Separation unto God. 
Glorification—A change of place. 
New condition with God. 
—Found in fly-leaf of Moody’s Bible. 
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Question—I am going to a new 


church. It has a very meagre choir. 
I want to strengthen the music by hav- 
ing the church put a little money into 
it. Can you tell me what would be the 
normal place where the money would 
produce the greatest results. : 

Answer—The first place to invest 
money in the choir, after you have a 
good organist, is in a good director, 
who can be both a solo voice and a 
director of the choir. The second ad- 
dition would normally be to add such 
paid voices as you can afford to make 
up a quartet, even if at first these 
voices were not very high grade. Such 
voices form the four pillars on which 
your balanced musical presentation 
rests. 

However, it is remarkable what a 
good director, who knows music and 
is a good teacher, can do to attract 
worthy voices to him. People in a 
community who have trained voices 
often like to continue their culture and 
make use of their voices in some fash- 
ion, and a director who can prove that 
he can maintain discipline and hold high 
musical ideals can often capitalize these 
unused assets in a community in re- 
markable fashion. 

Question—Do you know of a_ book 
of programs for a Junior Society? 

Answer—I would suggest that you 
look over a book called “New Junior 
Workers” published by the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor of Boston, 
Mass., or “The Curriculum of Worship” 
by Edna Crandall, Century Publishing 
Company, or “Service and Song for 
Junior Department of Church School” 
by Josephine Baldwin. This is not an 
exhaustive list, but suggestive. 
should purchase the first if I were 
thinking in terms of Junior Christian 
Endeavor, the latter two if in terms of 
Church School work. 

Question—What book would you 
recommend for an educational program 
on church work? 

Answer—The Abington Press has a 
book by Betts on the subject “The New 
Program of Religious Education,” an- 
other by the same author on “The Cur- 
riculum of Religious Education,” a 
larger book, primarilv for directors of 
religious education. H. F. Cope’s book 
“The School in the Modern Church” 
is fine. If you are thinking in terms 
of worship, Hartshorn’s “Manual for 
Training in Worship” is a good one. 

Question—How has your church 
night program worked out in the past 
few years it has been in operation? 
We are trving to inaugurate such a 
program this coming year. 

Answer—Our Church Night has been 
in operation for twelve years. As you 
know. it is a combination of social, in- 
structional and devotional elements. 
The supper period from 6:20 to 7:15 
combines a social and get-acquainted 
period at the time supper is going on. 
After supper for three-quarters of an 
hour from 7:15 to 7:45 we have study 
classes. This time can be used for 
teacher training, mission study classes, 
special elective courses in Bible study, 
lectures by outstanding people. open 
forums on various subjects, studies in 








social service and scores of other things 
that do not come naturally within the 
purview of a regular session of the 
Church School. From eight to nine we 
have our regular devotional hour. 

The method has so many things to 
commend it that it has been widely 
practiced throughout the churches. It 
saves extra trips to the church by mem- 
bers of the congregation; committee 
meetings can conveniently be put from 
5:30 to 6:15, or from 9 to 9:30. Some 
use the period from 7:15 to 8:00 for 
choir practice or teacher training or 
other gatherings of the kind. We have 
also found that it is a convenience to 
the men who come directly from their 
offices to the church to have a room 
where they may read their vapers or 
visit. With us a host and hosteess have 
charge of the church parlor from 5:30 
to 6:20 and do all that they can to 
make those who come feel acquainted 
and at home. I can heartily commend 
the church night idea. 

Question—In our church we have a 
number of voices that are not all that 
they should be, and still others who 
have joined the choir for social reasons. 
What is the best method of procedure 
to get rid of these voices and change 
the situation? 

Answer—tThe rather obvious thing to 
do is to put the choir on a musical 
basis. Let the choir director announce 
that with the beginning of the next 
season a definite attempt is going to 
be made to get the best musicians of 
the congregation to work in the choir, 
and that all who enter the choir will be 
asked to have certain musical require- 
ments. Those who do not then qualify 
will be put on a “waiting list” until 
they have either taken lessons or are 
further qualified for choir work. Let 
all now in the choir be required to take 
these tests also. In this elimination 
process it would be verfectly natural 
to eliminate those who do not have 
musical qualifications or who have not 
come for musical ends. It is also much 
easier to maintain discipline in a choir 
where the people are there for serious 
purposes and have enough ability to 
make them happy in the work that they 
are doing. 

On the other hand, it is usually the 
result that the higher you can make 
the musical requirements of your choir 
the more likely it is to attract the best 
voices. 

Question—I am taking my first pas- 
torate soon. My wife has noticed a 
number of pastorates where a large 
part of the burden of the women’s work 
of the church has been placed on the 
minister’s wife. She does not want this 
to occure in our pastorate. .What is a 
fair attitude to take? 

Answer—There are two sides to the 
question. It is true that in some 
churches they expect the minister’s 
wife to be the president of the Wom- 
en’s Society, to get up the meals and 
do a great deal of the women’s work 
of the church. Such a situation, I be- 
lieve, is unfortunate. The minister’s 
wife is not hired, and should be very 
careful not to allow herself to become 
the drudge of the church. I doubt very 


much whether she should hold the of- 
fice of president of the women’s or- 
ganization, and I am sure the minister 
should not take it for granted that be- 
cause she is his wife she is under ob- 
ligation to head up all the things that 
go on. 

The other side of this, however, is 
that no other woman in the church has 
as big an opportunity to sweeten and 
strengthen the women’s work in the 
church as has the wife of the min- 
ister, and no other woman has a greater 
responsibility. It is of great value to 
the pastor to have his wife identified 
in some way with the women. There 
is no question but that he needs to have 
someone to interpret his position to 
them and to be able to understand their 
attitude toward him. The minister 
should not be in attendance at many 
of the women’s meetings but he needs 
to know their attitude and inspire their 
endeavors. 

Again, the minister’s wife should be 
very careful that she does not appear 
to make herself either better than, or 
apart from, the rest of the women of 
the congregation. She ought to assume 
a fair share and interest in the work 
but not more than her fair share. 

I have seen a pastorate practically 
wrecked because the minister’s wife 
took the high and mighty attitude that 
she was not going to do anything. The 
people bored her, and she acted as 
though she were jealous of the time 
that her husband had to put in to 
make his task go. The result was a 
feeling of animosity engendered among 
the women of the church which finally 
spread to the men and terminated the 
pastorate in a very short time. 

I think also that a minister’s wife 
should plan to indicate by her attend- 
annce and interest that she is back of 
the public meetings of the church. If 
she is indifferent to the services, how 
can he expect that other members of 
the church will be interested, for, after 
all, to whom else in the church does 
the minister’s success mean more than 
to his wife. 

Again, it is of very great value for 
the minister’s wife to appear with him 
at the mixed functions where he is sup- 
posed to go. The value of their appear- 
ing together can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The points I have made should, 
of course, be understood in the light 
of the duties of the minister’s wife at 
home, particularly if there are little 
children or if there are cases of sick- 
ness. 

It can be summed up by saying that 
every wife helps to make or break her 
husband, but no wife has a greater 
chance to be useful to her husband than 
the minister’s wife. If she loses this 
chance she is likely to pay for it both 
by heartache and in cold cash. 


_ Our eyes are placed in front because 
it is more important to look ahead than 
look _ back. Cultivate foresight.— 
Forbes. 


If you cannot furnish any “steam” 
to help on life’s battle. don’t whistle 
“down brakes.”—Henry T. McEwan. 
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A Christian Home League 


The committee on religion in the 
home in the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., recently cir- 
culated to interested parents the fol- 
lowing suggestions with a view to se- 
curing their cooperation in bringing 
about more effective religion in the 
home. 

CHRISTIAN HOME LEAGUE 

We hereby enroll as members of the 
Christian Home League of the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church and, in recogni- 
tion of our duty as Christian parents, 
to make the home the center of the 
greatest possible spiritual culture, we 
agree to carefully try to bring the 
spirit of Christ into our home life to 
the best of our ability. As aids to 
this we shall be glad to make use of 
the following methods that we have 
checked: : 

1. We will begin the daily use of 
Scripture readings and memory hymns 
outlined on the calendar. 

2. We will have grace at meals. 

3. We will try to have each Sunday 
afternoon or evening a “Quiet Hour” 
with our children when by the use of 
Bible stories, hymns, devotional read- 
ing or other appropriate means, we 
develop the spiritual resources of all 
in the home. 5 

4. We will make it our habit to at- 
tend church on Sunday and as far 
as possible bring the entire family. 

5. We will try our best to cooperate 
with the church school in its religious 
educational work with our children. 

6. We will be glad to get from the 
church circulating library or to pur- 
chase the following: 

(a) Pamphlets on the culture of re- 
ligion in the home. 

(b) Books suitable for Sunday read- 
ing for ages 10-14, 15-18, adults. _ 

(c) Books on (1) personal religious 
life; (2) missionary biography; (3) 
fathers’ and sons’ relations; (4) moth- 
er’s relation to her daughter; (5) 
Christianity and the modern world. : 

I would be glad to attend a parents 
forum once in three months to consider 
the subject of home religious training 
for children. 





Doll Dressing Competition 


Here is a worth while idea we clipped 
from “The Living Church.” Pass it on 
to some of the women workers of your 
church. ; 

In Canada the Junior Auxiliary pro- 
motes a doll-dressing competition each 
year. As organized there the rules are 
simple. 1. Do not use celluloid dolls 
2. Fasten to the doll a slip bearing the 
dresser’s name, age, address and parish. 
The dolls were sent to headquarters and 
judged in three classes, according to 
the age of the senders, and three prizes 
awarded. 

The important thing, however, was 
that nearly 150 beautifully dressed dolls 
were received in July and sent, in 
plenty of time for Christmas, to two 
missions in the Orient. Some of our 
Church schools might like to do this 
locally and quite unofficially. Children 
going away for the summer could bring 
back a doll in the fall. Don’t use too 
large dolls, and send them overseas in 
plenty of time. The boys are in on 
this by earning the money for packing 
and sending the box. You can be cer- 
tain of bestowing breathless pleasure 
to some poor little children who have 
never had one doll in their lives. 


A Picnic On Trees 


by Mrs. Eva R. Rice 


HEN the young people arrived 

\ \ at the place where the picnic 

was to be held each one was 
presented with an egg carton. These 
were decorated with pictures cut from 
magazines and two boxes were alike. 
The boys were told to find their part- 
ners by matching boxes. When all 
partners were obtained all fell in line 
behind the captain and a search of the 
woods began. Soon they passed a tree 
that had been cut down. The captain 
suggested that “chips” might be ob- 
tained there. The crowd stopped and 
each boy found a package of potato 
chips which he shared with his part- 
ner. The march was again resumed 
and after a short time the captain 
paused saying, “Isn’t that an egg- 
plant? Let us investigate!” All 
scampered to the bushes and behold 
deviled eggs wrapped in oil paper were 
found tied to the tree. Something else 
for the lunch box and the hungry seek- 
ers! March was again resumed and 
enroute through the woods olive trees, 
bread fruit trees (on which were tied 
sandwiches) and orange trees were 
found. 

By this time a grassy spot under an 
inviting tree was found where all sat 
down to enjoy their lunches. By this 
time every one was acquainted as the 


captain blew a whistle every few min- 
utes while “on the march.” At the 
sound of the whistle the gentleman 
stepped up with lady in front of him 
and in this way every boy became ac- 
quainted with every girl as they ram- 
bled through the woods in search of 
food. 

At the close of lunch the captain said, 
“Do you suppose there are any melon 
vines growing here. Let’s hunt!” Sure 
enough, after a diligent search, melon 
vines were found and delicious ripe 
melons were there too. This was a 
fitting climax to the lunch. 

After this the march was again re- 
sumed and finally they came to an open 
spot in the woods where a bonfire was 
laid. This was soon ablaze and the 
young people sat around the fire and 
sang and gave “stunts” in the glow of 
the fire. When the coals were glowing 
all roasted marshmallows. After this 
all sang “Good Night, Ladies,” and de- 
parted for home. All expressed them- 
selves as having had such a good time 
that the committee in charge felt well 
repaid for their time spent in prepa- 
ration. 

(Note: To make this a success the 
refreshments should all be wrapped in 
oil paper and tied on trees a short time 
before guests arrive.) 
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EASTER CALL PRIZE AWARDS 


The service offered by CHURCH MANAGEMENT entitled “The Easter Call” 
was an overwhelming success. It was used in hundreds of churches and enthu- 


siastic ministers sent in their letters for the prize contest. 


It has not been 


easy to judge the contest. If it were to be judged on the percentage increase 
alone the first place would go to the Lutheran Church of the Resurrection, 
Rochester, N. Y., which had an increase of 66% in the membership. Bui the 
conditions were somewhat abnormal and the judges have felt that that must be 
taken into consideration. And again, the decision had to be made upon the pro- 


gram submitted. 


The stories of the various prize winning programs will appear in the lenten 
issue of this magazine next year. For the present it is sufficient to announce 


the prize winners. 
First Prize. 


$10.00 to Vincent Goodfrey Burns, South Congregational 


Church, Pittsfield, Mass. This church with a membership of 850 had an increase 


of seven per cent. 


Second Prize. $5.00 to Rev. Harry Julius Kreider, Lutheran Church of the 
Resurrection, Rochester, N. Y. This is a new church. It had a membership of 
55 and by means of the Easter Call increased its membership to 92. 

Third Prize. $3.00 to M. R. Palmer, Tabernacle Baptist Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa. This church with a membership of 97 had an increase of sixteen per cent. 

The stories of these campaigns will thrill the heart of every minister who 


has been discouraged in his evangelistic programs. 


results. 


“The Easter Call” gets 
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The Editorial Page 








WOLF, WOLF. 


CORRESPONDENT, writing to “Dollar Tips” 

suggests that the minister seeking material for 
children’s sermons will find some good material in Aesop’s 
Fables. The preacher I listened to a few Sundays ago 
evidently followed this advice for he used Sour Grapes 
as the basis for his sermon to children. But he had 
apparently passed over the fable of the shepherd boy for 
his major sermon was like the boy’s cry of “wolf, wolf.” 


He was making a plea for missionary funds (it was 
the second Sunday before conference.) He pictured the 
desperate conditions in the far east and told how mis- 
sionaries were being withdrawn because of lack of funds. 
He related instances of new missionaries who could not 
be sent out because contributions had fallen off. The 
deciding hour had come. Funds must be had or the 
church would fail. The wolf of materialism was already 
upon the shepherd’ boy. He cried it out with fervor and 
emotion. And then they took the collection. 

It seems to me that during my whole life of thirty-eight 
years the church has been crying “wolf, wolf.” She has 
cried it in a loud voice; she has cried it in tears. When- 
ever money has been needed and individual leaders could 
think of no orderly way to get it we would hear the cry of 
“wolf.” Many of us have reached a place in Christian 
stewardship where we gladly give to Christian causes 
but I suspect that there are many pocket books which 
have been dried up by this foolish cry. 

Of: course, it is mighty poor psychology but that isn’t 
the argument of this editorial. If church leaders keep 
repeating through several decades that the church is sick, 
they must not be alarmed when the patient and those 
watching the patient reach the same conclusion. It is 
a lot more fun being with an organization which is pros- 
pering than one which is going to the dogs. There are 
loyal souls who fight best with their backs against the wall 
but most of the world prefers to achieve advances rather 
than to make strategic retreats. 

But apart from the psychology of the thing it is the 
poorest way in the world to open the fount of human 
generosity. The financial stability of the church is estab- 
lished through organization and education, not through 
desperate appeals. The first immediate step before a 
church seeking funds is organization, to gather all of the 
available resources. The second is to begin a system of 
education for Christian stewardship—stewardship as a 
principle for living, not as a last hour appeal. It takes 
time to do it, you say. Of course it takes time. But it 
is worth the time it takes. 

The world is not spiritually bankrupt. The church has 
not, by any means, exhausted its resources. It may have 
made some individuals hard hearted. The constant cry 
for help gets on one’s nerves after awhile. The man who 
is constantly dying reaches a point where his dearest 
friends no longer shed tears. Instead of the sentimental 
last hour appeal which has been overdone, proclaim the 
duty and opportunity of Christian citizenship. Take the 
church from the begging class and place it where it be- 
longs—as a community spiritual asset. Let it merit much 
and then let it stand on its merits. 






Times of danger may come—they doubtless will come. 
There will be the hour when darkening skies will call to 
loyalty every able Christian—when purse strings and 
hearts must be poured out in service. But to be ready for 
that time build the church strong and secure. Don’t 
weaken her for any crisis which may some day appear 
by crying aloud in every minor emergency, “Wolf, wolf.” 


The Temptations of the Religious. 


CCORDING to the story the great English 
A preacher R. W. Dale was one day walking with 

a minister friend. As they discussed their 
similar problems he grasped the friend’s arm and ex- 
claimed, “It’s a fact. The evangelical minister lives 
constantly on the edge of a spiritual abyss.” The aver- 
age minister who has any gift of interspection knows 
the truth of the words. From St. Paul down the men 
of the ministry have been forced to buffet their bodies lest 
they become castaways. 


Folks who are religious are subject to some very subtle 
temptations. It seems to be the nature of things that we 
are blind to the pernicious forces which influence our 
lives. Those who possess the mystical spiritual sense 
inherit with it temptations. which may, in the end, keep 
them from the Kingdom of God. And those who live the 
closest to the altars of the church are not immune to the 
evils which love to play upon their characters. 


One of the temptations is to feel too virtuous because 
of the possession of the spiritual sense. It is hard for 
the professional religionist to kéep from a “holier than 
thou” spirit. We are the salt of the earth. You can’t 
blame the Christian layman so much as long as preachers 
keep filling them with this idea. We hear it in ministers’ 
prayers, “Lord, we are gathered here this day, a little 
handful, while the world goes on its way.” Somehow we 
get the feeling that the group who go .to church, read 
the denominational papers and contribute to foreign mis- 
sions are after everything is said and done, the indispens- 
able group. I am not saying that the assumption is not 
true, but the pride which arises from such a view is cer- 
tainly unchristian. 

Perhaps even more dangerous is the temptation that we 
have good precedent. We like to see who shall be first 
in the Kingdom of God. We preachers fall before this. 
We want recognition. We want our names to appear on 
the important committees or we want a certain office. If 
we have made humility a matter of principle we want 
the Church to recognize that we have that humility. As 
I am writing this several great conventions of religious 
sects are convening. Should I require illustrations to 
further this argument I will refer you to the reports of 
these meetings. Come to think of it there is material for 
a good article on “The Practice of Christian Humility in 
Church Convocations.” But evidence can be found out- 
side of conventions. Shortly after William Jennings 
Bryan died, in one day, I received letters from two well 
known churchmen, in which were commendations to show 
that each was the logical successor in the fundamentalist 
group to the great commoner. But it isn’t peculiar to 
that branch of the struggle. I have heard it debated that 
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some liberals feel that Dr. Fosdick has had more than 
his share of credit in reputation and royalties for the 
liberal movement. 

It seems that religious people are super-sensitive. They 
are easily offended and eagerly rush to defend their rights. 
We can excuse it in neurasthenic women who confuse 
neurosis with religious emotion but we have a right to 
expect better of honest-to-goodness men whether they 
be ministers or laymen. It is difficult to forgive ministers 
who are sulky if they are denied one of the chief seats 
at the feast or if their pastoral perogatives are trampled 
upon by some unconsciously offending brother minister. 

If I wanted to add another temptation of the religious 
I think it would be the urge to force their point of view 
on every body else. We had a very religious man in the 


As We Roll Along 


Editorial Observations as the Days Go By 


tasks of the minister. 


village of my childhood. He never missed a church service 
except once when he was sick. Then he sent a note to the 
minister asking for public prayer for his soul. He was 
always the first to speak in prayer meeting. If any 
other good brother got the first place he would get sore 
about it for it was his time honored privilege. But in spite 
of all his religion he couldn’t get his family into the 
church. He did succeed in having family devotions. He 
had a good flog handy for any who dared to leave in the 
morning before the hour of prayer. He was by tempera- 
ment and experience a very religious man. I think that 
he was the most religious man I ever knew. And at the 
same time he was the least Christian. 

And that is the big temptaion of the religious—to be 
religious without being Christian. 


We believe that 





VERYTHING is “convention” 
E, just now. Things have gone 

along pretty well for a year and 
just at the time when you think that 
the Church is doing good constructive 
work the conventions start. Of course 
there is a purpose to them. But as far 
as newspapers go they exist merely 
for dogmatic fireworks. The Southern 
Baptists have declared by a unanimous 
vote that no one in the denomination 
can believe in any theory which advo- 
cates that man has evolved from any 
lower animal species. One of the pa- 
pers of the denomination declares that 
if there was anybody in the convention 
who did not favor it he did not have 
nerve enough to make it known. Clar- 
ence: MacCortney and his confederates 
have announced an onslaught against 
the liberal Presbyterians at Baltimore. 
It is going to be a fine time for the re- 
porters and those who like debate. The 
Northern Baptists are divided at Wash- 
ington though the Liberals seem to 
have the majority vote. I listened to 
John Roach Straton yesterday and he 
insists that the Liberals are licked to 
a frazzle. Some one has sagely re- 
marked that if we could dispense with 
our legislatures for a year or two to 
catch up with the laws the country 
would be better. It is a good suggestion 
applied to conventions. I would like to 
join an organization which has for its 
purpose the indefinite suspension of 
ecclesiastical convocations. If we could 
stop this sensational public debate it 
might be possible to get some good 
work in for the Kingdom of God. 


A NEW SEMINARY COURSE 

It is an important announcement 
which the Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary makes. In the summer school it 
will offer a course on business adminis- 
tration for churches. The course will 
be in charge of Robert Cashman, the 
business manager of the Seminary. 
The course will be a quite comprehen- 
sive consideration of the executive 


this is merely a “Beginner.” In a 
dozen years the Seminary will be an 
exception which does not offer such a 
course. CHURCH MANAGEMENT is 
glad to have had some part in putting 
this vital subject before the Church. 


ADVERTISERS DISCUSS CHURCH 
ADVERTISING 


Not alone have we tried to sell busi- 
ness administration to the churches but 
we have sought to sell the church to 
business men. The annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will meet in Philadelphia for 
a week beginning June 20th. The ses- 
sion of Tuesday afternoon and Wednes- 
day morning will be devoted to Church 
advertising. The editor of CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT will preside at one of 
the sessions and several of our writers 
will take part. Incidentally this maga- 
zine has been made the official publi- 
cation of the Church Division of the 
Club. Each person taking out the mem- 
bership will receive the magazine and 
space will be given to important com- 
munications on church publicity. 


LACK OF INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS 
WEEKLIES 


We had a visit a few days ago from 
a man who is seeking backing for one 
of the livest religious weeklies in the 
field. It has assumed new obligations 
and needs added capital to put the pro- 
gram across. He had just visited an 
alumni gathering and interviewed min- 
isters who had access to wealth. But 
all of his efforts to interest them were 
disappointing. “Here is a chance to 
make a worth-while religious paper,” 
he told them. “Just why should we be 
interested in promoting any such pa- 
per,” was the reply in most instances. 
It is an interesting commentary on why 
church papers are hard pressed. And 
we think that the situation is going to 
be worse before it is better. 





Bull’s Eyes for Bulletins 


Learn how to live. 
* * * 


It is hard to alibi a bad past. 

God has to be found not proved. 

Too many endings spoil the sermon. 
Wise men never explain their failures. 


A lot of theology which I hear is 
sound. 
a HE * 
A shadow of suspicion chills confi- 
dence. 
* ca 2 
To get rid of your duties—discharge 
them. 
a oS * 
Success operates on the self-service 
plan. 
tHE oo * 
A real friend of God is a real friend 
of man. 
ok ca XK 
Bring—not send—your children to 
Sunday School. 
oe K oe 
The man with a burning ambition is 
seldom fired. 
* ok ok 
When a man enlarges his effort, God 
enlarges him. 
Ld a ok 
The door of spiritual opportunity is 
always open. 
* 

Humanity needs more reclamation 
than declamation. 
a Ed ak 
Self-satisfaction is the first big step 

to defeat. 
* * cd 
Trouble is the easiest thing in the 
world to borrow. 
ak oa ok 
A rabbit’s foot is a poor substitute 
for horse sense. 
* a a 
If you want to keep your friends, 
don’t give them away. 
* od * 

Anxiety and worry are the parents 
of temper and disease. 
* * * 

Push out from shore and go after 
the deep things of God. 
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Land Where My Fathers Died 


A Sermon by Rev. Malcolm James MacLeod, D. D. 
Minister of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New York City. 


“Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Matthew 22:21. 


N organization was inaugurated 
A in England during the last 

year by the name of Copec. It 
started as a conference on politics, eco- 
nomics and citizenship, and that is 
how it got its name; Copec consisting 
of the first letters of these words. The 
conference was an inquiry into the re- 
lationship existing between religion 
and the great secular problems that 
are disturbing the world. Does our 
political creed square with our Chris- 
tian belief? Are our business stand- 
ards in accord with the spirit of the 
Golden Rule? Are we loyal citizens of 
the land where our lot happens to be 
cast, as well as of the spiritual king- 
dom to which we profess to belong? 
This was the agenda of the conference. 
They are great and far-reaching ques- 
tions, Let us look at them in the light 
of our own constitution and the prac- 
tical problems before us to-day. 

And first of all Politics. What is 
politics? Politics is the science of gov- 
ernment. It is righteousness and jus- 
tice applied to human affairs. How 
am I to live in peace and fellowship 
with my fellow man—that is politics. 
We could not worry along in any half 
decent way at all were it not for poli- 
tics. So that the man who speaks dis- 
paragingly of politics and boasts that 
he is not interested in it, is like the 
man in the French play who expressed 
his surprise that he had been talking 
grammar all his life without ever 
knowing it. 

There are many to-day who are say- 
ing that the preacher has no business 
to dabble in politics, Let him stick to 
his last. The pulpit is not the place 
to advocate amendments to the Con- 
stitution, or statutes for the states. 
Others draw a line between the min- 
ister as a priest and the minister as a 
citizen, arguing that what is improper 
in the one is perfectly legitimate and 
proper in the other. It all goes back, 
it would seem, to our definition of what 
politics really is. It is not the preach- 
er’s province to line up with any 
political party unless some great re- 
form is at stake. He should be an 
Independent as far as that is con- 
cerned, a Mugwump if you like. The 
question for him is not between Repub- 
licans and Democrats but as between 
good Republicans and bad Republicans, 


between good Democrats and bad Demo- 
crats, between good Prohibitionists and 
bad Prohibitionists, for there are good 
and bad here too. Let him confine him- 
self to the great moral issues, and leave 
the debatable details of their applica- 
tion to others. 

The whole trouble is that politics is 
so oftentimes confounded with party 
politics, and that to-day is an equation 
strange and puzzling beyond words. 
The phrase has become corrupted. It 
has come to be mixed up with person- 
alities and abuse. It has become a 
stagnant pond covered over with scum 
of bigotry and prejudice and unscrup- 
ulousness. It has become a muddy 
road on which the traveler is almost 
certain to get splashed. All of which is 
most unfortunate. And so it trans- 
pires that many to-day are denouncing 
the party system and calling for its 
abolition. But because a thing has been 
abused is no good reason why it should 
be abolished, What good thing has not 
been abused? Bear in mind it is 
either the party system or the bloc 
system, or anarchy which is no system 
at all. Germany to-day has fourteen 
group organizations; France has nine; 
England has half a dozen. Are these 
countries any. better off? If history 
shows anything, it proves that political 
combinations and coalitions, except in 
times of great crises, have never been 
a real success. It looks very much in- 
deed as if party politics was inevitable 
and one of the conditions of party 
government. The @xistence of two 
great parties has gone hand in hand 
with human progress and human 
achievement. When these have broken 
up into fragments, then cohesion has 
been lost and there has been retreat. 

It is not party politics, but partisan 
politics that is the tap root of our 
political troubles, Sometimes we hear 
the expression, “Playing politics,” the 
inference being that the game is not 
on the level. Many of our representa- 
tives in Congress to-day are not our 
representatives at all. They have been 
“Playing politics.” Many of them are 
nothing more than small selfish time- 
servers, using the people they were 
elected to serve. It has been all for 
office and graft, nothing for honor and 





This sermon is taken from the vol- 
ume “When the Morning Wakens” 
published by the George H. Doran 
Company and is used by permission of 
the publisher. Price $2.00. 


principle and country. It is such things 
as these that have dragged politics into 
the dirt. Abraham Lincoln once said 
that if our government is ever de- 
moralized it will come from this inces- 
sant human wriggle and struggle for 
office, which is only another way of liv- 
ing without working. Here we have 
forty-eight individual states with their 
representatives playing the crooked 
game, voting so as to make themselves 
secure, One feels with the poet: 
“God give us men; a time like this 
demands 
Strong hearts, true faith and willing 
hands. 
Men whom the lust of office cannot 
kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will 
not lie. 
For while the rabble with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 
deeds, 
Wrangle in selfish strife, Lo! Freedom 
weeps; 
Wrong rules the land and waiting 
Justice sleeps. 
When one looks around and _ sees 
things as they are, one does not wonder 
sometimes that men have had such a 
rooted aversion to what ought to be, 
and was meant to be, a great and noble 
science—the whole procedure is so cor- 
rupt. They prefer to stand aloof. And 
yet is there any zone of service to-day 
where upright men are more needed 
than in the governmental arena? How 
is the base thing ever to rise above the 
low level of votes, unless high-grade 
men hear the call of country and 
respond? Never was the old saying 
more true than to-day that “it is the 
apathy of the good that makes possible 
the dynasty of the bad.” If the people 
who are capable refuse to serve, then 
there is nothing else to do but to fall 
back on the incapable. The patriot 
shrinks from duty and so the adven- 
turer climbs to power. The answer of 
the minister who was severely criticized 
because his official board was no better 
than it was, tells the whole tale. “I 
know that,” he said, “but if the good 
Lord is going to have a church down 
in my quarter He must make it out of 
the stuff that’s willing to act.” 
Howard Crosby once remarked, “To 
let politics become a cesspool and then 
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to avoid it because it is a cesspool is a 
double crime.” The greatest cataclysm 
of modern history, until our own world 
war, was the French Revolution. And 
what was the cause of that awful con- 
vulsion? One line tells everything. It 
was caused because the best men in their 
love of ease repudiated their responsi- 
bility, and turned to the Robespierres 
and Marats and Dantons to come and 
take the scepter. They did not render 
unto Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s. I make bold to claim that 
the man who runs away from his 
political privileges is a cowardly trai- 
tor. He is deserting the high post of 
duty. Political freedom is vital to the 
development of all our great historic 
institutions. All history corroborates 
the fact that only as political freedom 
is established can science and religion 
and literature thrive. It was among 
the free citizens of Athens and not 
among the military slaves of Sparta 
that Greek art and philosophy and cul- 
ture flourished. Do we realize that 
military Sparta has left us uno litera- 
ture, while Athens has bequeathed to 
us a literature which even to-day is 
one of the wonders of the world? And 
if one can read the signals of the 
future, one is tempted to say that the 
time is coming when politics will be a 
coveted privilege, when the very best 
men will turn aside from the piling 
up of great possessions and serve their 
city and state and fatherland. All 
along the line the call to-day is for 
men who can think and plan and exe- 
cute. Because as Dr. Ely once put it, 
“Every political question is a social 
question and every social question is 
at heart a religious question.” 


II. Then there is the question of 
Economics. The preacher’s duty toward 
economic questions is the same as 
toward political questions, He must 
not be a partisan. He must see the 
possible good in all—in individualism, 
in paternalism, in socialism, in labor 
unions, in government control. He must 
see both sides of every controversy. 
The very moment he becomes a partisan 
he loses power. 


Many are the changes that have 
come over religious thought during the 
past fifty years, but it seems that no 
change is so radical as the transfer 
of interest from the other world to this. 
Give us something for to-day, is the 
cry that we hear. Tell us how to 
remedy the social evils that are around 
us, especially how to lessen poverty 
and disease and unemployment, The 
great problem the average man wants 
to see solved is, how can the masses be 
made more comfortable? He is not 
greatly concerned about any generous 
draft on the bank of Heaven; what he 
wants is a fairer devosit in the banks 
of earth. We all confess to an economic 





disarrangement in the world to-day, 
and how to rectify and adjust it, how 
to inform society with the spirit of 
justice is the problem of the hour. 
Everybody knows, who has thought 
seriously at all, that religion these days 
is undergoing a social revival. Where 
our fathers discussed their relations to 
God, we are analyzing our relations to 
our fellow men. The questions that 
men are asking to-day are not the 
questions our fathers were asking a 
hundred years ago. Men to-day are 
not so much interested in Justification 
as in Justice. There are a goodly num- 
ber of theologians even, who are con- 
tending that if Christ were to return 
to earth to-day His interest would be 
in social rather than ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. The object of Christianity is 
acknowledged by every thinking man 
at the present hour to be the moraliz- 
ing of our human relations, and the 
reconstruction of a juster and happier 
and more peacable world. 


No thoughtful man, it would seem, 
can be satisfied with the present state 
of human affairs. It is based too 
largely on selfishness. What is the 
fundamental evil? There are two an- 
swers to that question. One is poverty 
the other is slavery. Let us look at 
this a moment and suppose we start 
with the Family. Because the family 
is the cornerstone of human society. 
And that leads at the very outset to 
the housing problem. We are told that 
five per cent of our working classes 
live in slums. We are told furthermore 
that here in New York City anywhere 
from fifty to seventy-five homes are 
maintained for girls whose wages will 
not allow them to live in ordinary 
dwellings. The housing problem is a 
question of poverty. The slum is the 
standing stigma on our economic life. 
“It is an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and invisible disgrace.” It 
is a disgrace because it does not need to 
be. It is the scandal of our economic 
system. It is society’s cancerous cell. 
The time is certainly coming, and 
coming soon, when it will disappear. 
Surely it is a dirty blot on our civiliza- 
tion that in a world as wide and roomy 
as this, where light and air and sun- 
shine fairly force themselves into every 
cranny, that people should have to live 
and rear their children in dark, dingy, 
unhealthy holes, huddled together like 
animals, in ignorance and squalor and 
want. 


To be sure this is only part of a 
larger question. Our whole industrial 
system is at stake. And a good many 
are coming to realize that the key to 
the problem is a religious one, It is 
not a matter of the sword but of the 
spirit. The whole question goes back 
to the family. The feeling we have in 
our homes must be carried outside our 





homes. No child of ours, if we can help 
it, will go hungry or cold or naked or 
loveless. And when we have trans- 
formed that feeling to the entire family 
of man, the social question will be 
solved. The common good must take 
precedence of private gain. It is 
simply building up the state on the 
mind of Christ. 


The Government can do a great deal 
to help, but consecrated leadership can 
do a great deal more. The crying need 
of the hour is the baptism of both Capi- 
tal and Labor with the spirit of the 
golden rule. We cannot change the 
system until we change the ideals of 
the men who control the system. A 
great employer can do more to remove 
the causes of industrial unrest than all 
the politicians or the theologians. 
Think what it means to give a high 
standard of ethics to a factory where 
thousands of people are earning their 
daily bread, Laws will not do it. Noth- 
ing will do it but a certain spirit. A 
head master gives tone to his school. 
Indeed the school to-day is very largely 
the head master. I have seen one man 
change the whole atmosphere of an in- 
dustrial plant in a time of strike. You 
cannot conquer selfishness and ma- 
terialism by force. Nothing will ever 
succeed but justice and fair play and 
good will and brotherly love. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw says the golden 
rule is that there is no golden rule. It 
is not a rule of gold but of spirit. A few 
months ago a man distributed among 
his employees $600,000 worth of stock. 
He calls it the golden rule in business. 
He believes, as many others do, that 
profit-sharing is the ideal condition 
under the competitive system. He does 
it in the name of Christ. He might 
well do it in the name of America. And 
the hours of women workers were re- 
duced to seven a day instead of eight. 
And this is the reason he gave: 

“IT simply want to say that it seems 
to me to be absurd and an insult to the 
Master Himself to talk about building 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth in 
church and religious meetings and when 
we come to our factories and industries 
ciaim the whole thing is impractical.” 

Now whatever we may think of this, 
it is certainly putting the human above 
the machine. It is proclaiming to the 
world the fact that we are all comrades 
in a great task, aye in a great struggle. 
And the voint again is that this eco- 
nomic question at bottom is a religious 
question. It is something that concerns 
the church. And one of the saddest 
things about the whole business is that 
the church is rarely consulted. It is 
quietly assumed that we have nothing 
to contribute, nothing to say, at least 
nothing worth listening to. Men turn 
everywhere else for light except to the 
Bible and the church. The church is 


(Continued on Page 514) 
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VeEpLAR TPS 








Church Management will pay 
one dollar for any tips which are 
used in this department. Any 
tips which you may give of giv- 
ing efficiency to your work, sav- 
ing time, or of any other nature 
which may be of value to the 
minister will be considered. Just 
address your envelope “Editor, 
Dollar Tips, Church Management, 
626 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio.” 
Unavailable tips will not be re- 
turned so the writer is advised 
to keep a carbon copy. 


- + 
The Midweek Round Table 


In connection with our Wednesday 
evening meetings, we are conducting 
what we call “Round Table Discus- 
sions.” The atmosphere is made as 
homelike as possible. The chairs are 
arranged in a semi-circle around the 
room, and we see to it that there is 
a fine fire burning in the fireplace. We 
have been compelled already to arrange 
the chairs three deep, still retaining 
the semi-circle formation. Ushers are 
on the job, so that the first circle is 
filled, before folks are allowed to take 
the seats in the second row. 

Our topics are popular, and at the 
same time, have a particular bearing 
on our own church life. For the first 
two meetings, we considered the sub- 
ject, “Our Church at Work.” After 
the pastor had outlined his policy for 
the year we received some very help- 
ful suggestions from the people. Then 
the Men’s Club sponsored a debate on 
the question, “Resolved that a mid- 
week service on our church program, 
is unnecessary.” You can easily imag- 
ine that the place was full. The meet- 
ings begin promptly at 8:00, and end 
just as promptly at 9:10. The chair- 
man is fined if he allows the meeting to 
run over time. There is always some 
special music on the program. At the 
close of the service, we have a social 
time with light refreshments. We are 
having a great time, with large groups 
gathering every Wednesday evening, 
and no awkward pauses in the meeting. 
The Presbyterian Church of White 
Plains, N. Y., heartily recommends this 
el F. Watkins, White Plains, 














Baptist Church Elects Elders 


Our plan is to elect a number of peo- 
ple each year with the definite purpose 
of looking after absentees, sick ones, 
and possible new members. The group 
is of picked men and women, and the 
ratio is about one to every twenty-five 
of the membership. We have made it 
a matter of high honor to be an elder, 
and only those who will really serve are 
ever elected. Election is as follows: 
A month before election the members 
are asked to send in nominations for 
the elderate. The pastor or deacons se- 
cure interviews with each one nomi- 
nated to see if he will serve. At elec- 
tion each candidate must receive more 


than half the votes cast, each voter 
being allowed to vote for as many as 


there are vacancies. The duties are 
as follows: each elder is given a list of 
those he or she is responsible for, and 
absences or sickness is noted, and the 
absentee or sick one is visited. A 
regular monthly meeting is held when 
the pastor meets the elders in con- 
ference. Each elder gives a report of 
work done that month, and any new 
people who are moving into the district 
are assigned to an elder. The secre- 
tary keeps accurate record of all on 
each elder’s list, and of all reports 
made each month, and all work as- 
signed. 

By this means the pastor is able to 
keep a close check on the whole of 
the membership, and can visit where a 
call is most effective. Often the elders 
have open conference about their prob- 
lems, and mutually aid one another in 
the work they are doing. Each elder 
serves for two years and then resigns, 
and is open to re-election. —W. M. Hay- 
ler, London, England. 


Letting the Children 
Find the Text 


A helpful way of getting the children 
to “Search the Scriptures” is to let 
them find the place of the text, giving 
them a week in which to find the text 
of the previous Sunday. 

Give to each child able to read and 
write, a small note book and pencil. 
Let the pastor read the text very slowly 
so that they can copy at least the 
greater part of the text. Then give 
them one week to find the text. This 
is preferable for a Sunday evening 
service. 

On the following Sunday evening the 
minister should ask all those who found 
the text to arise and announce where 
it is found. Don’t forget to do this. 
It might be interesting to count how 
many boys and how many girls found 
the text. just to stimulate interest and 
competition. It might be well to let 
the older people in on this also. It 
would surely do no harm.—F. C. Berger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Holding the Children 
For the Morning Worship 


The writer found it a very interesting 
and helpful plan to give every child 
under twelve years of age who re- 
mains to the Sunday morning preaching 
service a small, colored card with an 
appropriate scripture verse with the 
request that the verse be memorized. 

After they have received five of these 
smaller cards, they are exchanged for 
a larger and more valuable card. Then 
after they have received, say six of the 
better cards, then give them a small 
New Testament with the request that 
they should carry it to church and 
Sunday school. 

In this way the children will form 
the habit of attending the morning wor- 
shiv and will come to avpreciate more 
and more the value of the church and 
to know and to love the Bible.—F. C. 
Berger, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Platform Control of the Lantern 

I use a double lantern and slides 
such as are advertised in Church Man- 
agement. I lecture standing on the 
pulpit platform near the picture on the 
screen. The dissolving rheostat is on 
a stand in easy reach. To change pic- 
tures it is not necessary to give awk- 
ward and attention-attracting signals 
to the operator in the back of the 
church, and wait for him to “slide” or 
change anything. I simply move the 
knob of the rheostat with one hand 
just at the right moment. This is done 
so silently and promptly that few in 
the audience know or think anything 
about how it is done. Of course the 
rheostat attached to the source of light 
is also attached by lamp cord wires to 
each of the two lanterns. The operator 
has nothing to do but change slides in 
that lantern which is not in use at 
the moment. I use “Radio-Mat” slides 
for typewriting the scriptures to be 
read in concert by the audience. Stere- 
opticon picture sermons have greatly 
increased the attendance at our Sab- 
bath evening services—J. M. Bigham, 
Anderson, S. C. 


The Summer Choir 

We have three volunteer choirs in 
our church. The only persons receiving 
remuneration for the music are two or- 
ganists. The senior choir, a mixed 
choir, and the male choir sing alter- 
nately on Sunday morning. The junior 
choir, made up largely of the young 
people, sing every Sunday evening. Al- 
together there are about 35 persons in 
all three choirs. 

Our experience has shown that when 
warm weather begins, or after the mid- 
dle of May, our choirs begin to become 
irregular. Therefore, two years ago 
the pastor suggested that after Moth- 
er’s Day there be no more choir re- 
hearsals until September. In order to 
have special music for every Sunday 
morning service during this period, (we 
do not hold evening services during the 
summer), each member of the choir be 
responsible for one service, getting 
whatever music he may deem wise. 
Some of the members invited their out- 
of-town friends to come and sing on 
their Sunday. Some secured local tal- 
ent; some rendered their own special 
music. 

The plan was so successful last sum- 
mer that we are trying it again. This 
time the pastor with the help of the 
music committee is going to award 
three prizes for the three best ren- 
ditions during this period. 

The best part of this plan is that the 
choirs have their vacation and are 
ready and anxious to start again in 
the fall—M. S. Benjamin, Shawano, 
Wis. 


Curiosity Will Bring Them 
Pastors who conduct their own evan- 
velistic meetings, or exchange with 
fellow pastors for a week or two of 
meetings, know that often times the 
attendance slumns. We have seen the 
interest grow for days culminating 
one night in a wonderful meeting that 
would be followed by a strange re- 
action. If you sense that such a re- 
action is coming, or if there is a night 
vou want to get everybody that vou 
nossibly can into the service, try this. 
An hour or so after the service when 
the streets are quiet (so that it will 
not be known who put them up) tack 
nv cards (3 by 4 inches) with the num- 
ber 99 in heavy black, purple or red 
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lettering. Use every public bill board 
and telephone poles on streets where 
merchants, travelers, farmers, work- 
men and school children will be passing 
next morning. At noon put a big pos- 
ter up in the Post Office or near it; 
somewhat like this: 


99 
Will be the subject of Rev. ’s 
address at Community Church 
tonight 
Everbody come 

All the forenoon everybody in town 
will be asking every other person what 
that 99 means, and all the afternoon 
these same people will be announcing 
your meeting. It has helped me more 
than once. 

In this case the text would be Matt. 
XVIII:12. Other figures and texts will 
suggest themselves to any preacher. 
This is evidently rural in its viewpoint. 
The scheme might be worked out in 
a city—Floyd R. Maynard, Farley, 
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The National Religicus Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Land Where My Fathers Died 
(Continued from Page 512) 
only a group of goody goody pious 
idealists. It is a stinging rebuke to us 
who call ourselves followers of the man 
who really loved the people. We have 
been quarreling over incense and vest- 
ments and fundamentalism and modern- 
ism and creeds and medieval mummery 
and all that sort of moldy moth-eaten 
stuff that nobody cares a picayune 
about, instead of trying to lead a be- 
wildered bleeding world out of its ma- 
terialism and selfishness and strife and 
war and avarice and greed. When a 
General in the English army says he 
will support any government that will 
keep war going on (and when it has 
ceased, stir it up again), it is time for 
us to tell that man he is no better than 
a naked barbarian, and some of us 
would say not half as good. It reminds 
one of Von Moltke when he said that 
the hope of universal peace was a 
dream, and then he added these awful 
words, “not even a beautiful dream.” 

III. Then there is the question of 
Citizenship. Every good Christian is a 
good citizen. Surely a Christian can- 
not rightly claim the privileges of 
citizenship without fulfilling its func- 
tions. Are we to get all we can from 
the community and give nothing in re- 
turn? Are we to absorb all the bless- 
ings of a well governed nation and not 
discharge any share of its obligations? 
Is that the teaching of our faith? A 
good citizenship is an ornament to the 
place to which he belongs. What a 
luster Burns has conferred upon Ayr 
or Livingstone upon Glasgow! How 
many of you will go to Stratford this 
summer! A man of genius may make 
the name of his town known to the 
farthest corners of the earth. Think 
of our own Rochester and the Mayo 
boys. 

The Duke of Wellington once said 
that “patriotism was the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” I am not sure that I 
understand just what he meant when 
he spoke these words. Probably he 
had in mind those people who are al- 
ways prattling about their patriotism, 
but who are violating the laws of their 
country every day in their own lives. 
We all know there is a good deal that 
labels itself patriotism that is of a 
very unsavory stamp. A true patriot 
loves his country’s good name more 
than he does its wealth or commercial 
greatness. And a true patriot never 
hates any other country. He can say 
with John Wesley, “The world is my 
parish.” The man who sows the seeds 
of hate between nations to-day is not 
a patriot but a parasite. He is a jingo, 
a conspirator. “Charity begins at 
home, but it is a mighty poor brand 
that ends at home.” When Congress 
passed the Immigration Bill, Admiral 


Yamamoto, former Premier of Japan, 
said: “No amount of preaching or mis- 
sionary work can convince us now that 
Christianity is an effective prevention 
of wars and racial struggle.” The 
gospel of brotherhood has received its 
biggest check in 100 years. 


And a true patriot does not hesitate 
to condemn his country when he feels 
she is in the wrong. When Pitt tried 
to prevent England from making war 
on the United States he was branded 
as a traitor. But history stamps him 
to-day a great Englishman. When 
John Bright thundered against the 
Crimean War he was mocked and 
jeered at. But history to-day proves 
that he was right and his critics wrong. 
The struggle was a tragic blunder 
which no one now defends. The true 
patriot will stand up for his father- 
land when it is right. “My country 
right or wrong” is the Devil’s patriot- 
ism. In the great words of Daniel 
O’Connell, ‘‘“Nothing can be politically 
right which is morally wrong.” 


Now there is a widespread feeling to- 
day that the tone of our citizenship is 
below par. We are suffering from high 
blood pressure. On all sides we hear 
grave doubts as to the future of Demo- 
cratic government. The demagogue for 
one thing is with us, and there is no 
greater danger to our institutions than 
the demagogue. And, unfortunately, 
our land is full of them, several in Con- 
gress. Consider for one thing, the 
apathy of the average voter as to his 
civic responsibility, When we read that 
only forty-four per cent of the voting 
strength of our country went to the 
ballot box in 1923, and that it only 
represented fifty-seven per cent of our 
voting strength. When we read that in 
New York City almost as many stayed 
away from the polls as voted, that in 
California more stayed away than 
voted, while in Louisiana five stayed at 
home to every one who registered his 
franchise, is it to be wondered at that 
we have bosses and government by the 
machine? When the reins of power 
pass from fewer to fewer, from small 
committees to still smaller ones, the 
boss is inevitable off there at the end. 

Or consider our disrespect of law. 
We all know, for history is clear on 
the point, that disrespect for law is the 
supreme danger of all republican rule. 
It is the one grave peril to a democracy. 
The big problem before the American 
people to-day is not the Eighteenth 
Amendment, for that is only part of a 
larger issue. There more at stake than 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The big 
problem before our country to-day is 
this: Are we determined to enforce 
what we have written into the Consti- 
tution? That is the point at stake. 
And it is the Alpha and Omega of al! 
good government. The denial of it 
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thunders out the failure of democracy. 
Contempt for authority will steal away 
any nation’s birthright. Of course 
when it comes to the liquor traffic we 
know what to expect. The liquor traffic 
has always been a criminal. It has 
always been associated with crime. And 
it has not changed its nature within 
the last seven years. It takes more 
than seven years for the Ethopian to 
change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots. We know from the past what 
to expect to-day. We have had some 
experience. We cannot be fooled along 
that line. 

Let us put the whole matter into a 
nutshell. The great issue before us to- 
day is: Is every man to be a law unto 
himself? We all want to see the law 
of justice administered. We all wish to 
see the law administered that protects 
human property and human life. It 
is quite possible and quite likely that 
we do not all cherish some of the laws 
that govern us, but our business is not 
to pick out the ones that suit us best 
and scrap the rest. Law should be 
obeyed because it is the law. The pro- 
visions of the Constitution are sacred; 
not some of them, all of them. When 
people of influence break one law, what 
is to prevent those who have no in- 
fluence breaking another? The man of 
means wants his home safe and his 
business plant secure, but how can he 
expect that if he deliberately scouts 
some clause that runs counter to his 
thirsty fancy? We have many classes 
in the United States but we have none 
who are exempt from the law. The 
Republic cannot survive half obedient, 
half defiant. As Patrick Henry said in 
his message to the people of Massachu- 
setts: “I am not a Virginian, I am an 
American.” Or as a greater than Pat- 
rick Henry said: “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

Professor Leighton in his book ‘“Re- 
ligion and the mind of to-day,” has a 
chapter on “The recrudescence of 
Paganism” in which he closes with 
these words: 

“Why should we boast ourselves and 
swell with pride because God has given 
to us the greatest natural opportunity 
that has ever fallen to the lot of a 
nation? We have, indeed, with un- 
exampled headlong energy transformed 
the natural face of this great continent, 
and even prodigally wasted our re- 
sources. But what abiding contribu- 
tions have we made to the spiritual 
heritage of the race? In other words, 
what have we achieved in those realms 
of human production that cannot be 
weighed and appraised by the senses? 
I do not know any-lesson that needs to 
be driven home, more insistently and 
forcibly to our people than that Athens, 
the intellectual mother of our culture, 
was, in the days of her greatest glory, 


(Continued on Page 520) 


Program of the Church 
Advertising Department 


At Convention of Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World—Philadelphia 


COLLLEGE HALL, ROOM 200, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Tuesday Morning, June 22nd, 
Opening at 9 o’clock 

Presiding: Dr. Christian F. Reisner, President, Church Advertising Department, 
New York, N. Y. 

What Truths Shall We Advertise—Rev. T. M. Armstrong, Pastor, Groesbeck, 
Texas. 

Spiritual Principles in Advertising—Prof. Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall University, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Using Advertising Experts—Rev. Kerrison Juniper, Pastor, First Congregational 
Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Books the Church Advertiser Should Own—George French, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Showing the Value of Church Advertising—E. D. Gibbs, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

A Sunday School Evening Audience . Through Newspaper Publicity—Rev. J. 
Elmer Russell, Pastor, North Presbyterian Church, Binghamton, New York. 

Advertising in Building a Bible Class—H. V. Jamison, Advertising Manager, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reaching My Own Community—Rev. Earl Hoon, D.D., Pastor, Hyde Park Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Lutherans Advertise—Rev. Howard R. Gold, Pastor, Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Trinity, New Rochelle, New York. 

Ten Pastors’ Experiences—J. A. Buswell, Buswell Service, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 22nd 
Opening at 2 o’clock 

Presiding: Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 

Topics to be Advertised—Rev. C. N. Pace, D.D., Pastor, First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Examination of Sample Printed Church Advertisements with Expert Criticism— 
(A one hour discussion) Directed by Evart G. Routzahn, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, Assisted by Douglas C. McMurtrie, New York, N. Y. 

Outdoor Advertising—Clarence B. Lovell, Advertising Manager, General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, New York, N. Y. 

Sermon Topic Posters—Rev. Orville S. Duffield, Pastor, Cooper Memorial Metho- 
dist Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Securing Audiences Through Motion Pictures—George J. Zehring, National 
Council Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous Plans—Herbert H. Smith, Board of Christian Education, Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Wednesday Morning, June 23rd 
Opening at 9 o'clock 
Presiding: Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 
The Auditorial We—James Schermerhorn, Detroit, Michigan. 
The Press-Radio Bible Service—A. Y. Reid, Secretary, The Press-Radio Bible 
Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Church Page—Rev. W. A. Nichols, Religious Editor, New York Evening Sun, 
New York, N. Y. 
Ideal “Copy” for Newspaper Advertisements—Rev. G. P. Butler, Advertising 
Department, New York Times, New York, N. Y. 
What a Religious Editor Prints—Miss Rachel McDowell, Religious Editor, New 
York Times, New York, N. Y. 
The Question of Co-Operative Church Advertising—(A one hour discussion.) 
Rev. W. H. Leach, Editor, Church Management, Presiding. 
(a) Success in Community Publicity—E. P. Beebe, Treasurer, Iron Age 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 
(b) A City-wide Plan for Church Advertising—Rev. F. A. Hayward, D.D., 
Executive Secretary, Federated Baptist Churches, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
(c) Federation Lenten Publicity—G. H. Steed, Federated Churches of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. ’ 
(d) Values of Co-operative Religious Advertising—Rev. B. F. Martin, D.D., 
Pastor, Edwards Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Just a Minute 


Of course you enjoy seeing 
your church well filled. Have you 
ever thought of a parish paper 
as a means of bringing your peo- 
ple to church? It reaches pros- 
pective members. 


Our Parish Paper Plan has 
helped other pastors, let it help 
you. 


Investigate Now—Samples 
and details free 


THE PARISH PAPER PRESS 


Drawer D Pana, Illinois 








And a Winters’ 
DeLuxe Church 
Bulletin serves 
both as a change- 
able steel sign 
and a poster 
board—the poster 
frame can be in- 
serted without 
disarranging the 
text of the regu- 
lar bulletin. In- 
vestigate this 
feature--it means 
an important ad- 
ditional service at 
your instant command. 
Steel sign section with letters, 
and poster frame to fit, are sold 
separately. You can make your 
own cabinet. Catalogue on re- 
quest. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 


606 Pershing Ave. Davenport, Ia. 
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KEEP YOUR COPIES! 


At the conclusion of each volume an 
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to you. 








True Patriotism 
A Sermon for Children 
by Alfred Barratt 


Text—“Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.” Leviticus 25:10. 


This year the Fourth of July which 
is regarded as our National Indepen- 
dence Day, comes on the Sabbath, and 
I believe that every boy and girl knows, 
or at least ought to know, that the 
Fourth of July stands for the principles 
of human liberty, and human equality. 
Our great nation is the home of the 
brave, and the land of the free. So 
again Independence Day comes to re- 
mind us that we must cherish, and pre- 
serve these beautiful principles of 
liberty, and bravery, justice and 
equality, of which every true American 
is proud. 

But what do we mean by true pa- 
triotism? This is a very important 
question with a very important answer. 
Let us begin here. True patriotism 
is unfailing loyalty to God and to our 
country. The greatest duty that we 
owe to our country, is to become worthy 
citizens. Someone has very beautifully 
said “My greatest aim is to become a 
good American.” Loyalty to our na- 
tion implies loyalty to God, because he 
who serves his God faithfully, serves 
his country loyally. The true patriot 
thinks of the honor, he loves his 
country, and is always willing to do his 
duty to his country. We dishonor our 
country when we tell lies, and steal, 
and violate our country’s laws. We are 
not patriotic when we are unselfish, un- 
kind, and unwilling to do our duty to 
God and to our country. It was one 
hundred and fifty years ago, when a boy 
told an old man to ring the liberty bell 
to tell the people that America was 
free. This boy very obediently did his 
duty, the old man very loyally did his 
duty, and the bell very sweetly did its 
duty. America expects all the chil- 
dren today to do their duty. It is not 
cheering when the band is playing the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” or waving 
flags while others are singing the Na- 
tional Anthem. It is more than that. 
It is obeying the laws of the land, be- 
ing true, truthful honest, kind, loving, 
pure, unselfish and trying to make our 
country which we all love so well a bet- 
ter and more beautiful place in which 
to live. The only way to do this is to 
begin in the happy days of childhood. 
Every boy and girl should now culti- 
vate a love for the flag and a love for 
our country. We need to “pledge our 


allegiance to our flag, and to the Re- 
public for which it stands——one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


This pledge would be a test 








of our loyalty, and there is great need 
today for loyalty among boys and girls, 
as well as among men and women. 
Have you heard the story about the in- 
tense loyalty of that Russian peasant, 
listen and I will tell it to you. 


When the French were invading 
Russia at the beginning of the last 
century, they arrived at a small village. 
All the inhabitants had fled save one 
peasant—a woodman by occupation 
judging from the axe in his belt. The 
oficer in command of the French 
troops ordered the man to be shot. The 
soldiers raised their muskets and pre- 
pared to fire, but the woodman cooly 
looked down the barrels of their guns, 
and never flinched. The officer was so 
struck with the man’s courage that he 
commanded the firing party to lower 
their muskets and spare the prisoner’s 
life. “But,” said he, “we will put a 
mark upon him.” They made a brand- 
ing iron red hot and placed it on his 
hand. When they removed it something 
was left there. ‘What is that,” asked 
the woodman. “TAR, .-6at0.,. the 
officer “is an ‘N’ for Napoleon. You 
belong to him now.” The man turned, 
placed the branded hand on a solid 
place, took his axe from his belt, and 
with one stroke severed his hand from 
his arm. “There now,” he cried out 
“there is not one bit of me that does 
not belong to the Czar.” That man 
was truly loyal. He loved his country, 
and he would rather lose his hand than 
be branded a traitor. That is what we 
mean by true patriotism. If we really 
love our country we shall be willing at 
all times to fight in defense of it. If 
we really love our flag we shall be 
willing to live for it, and courageously 
defend the principles and ideals for 
which it stands. Let us thank God to- 
day for giving to us this splendid op- 
portunity of being truly patriotic. And 
while He expects us to do our duty— 
let us pledge our wholehearted alleg- 
iance to God, to our country, and to 
our flag, and let us not disappoint 
either. Let us keep our “Star-gemmed 
Banner” waving in the air—spotless— 
stainless—sinless—true. 


“Here’s to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Body and soul of it; 

On to the goal of it, 

Carry it through— 

Home or abroad for it 
Unsheath the sword for it, 
Fight in accord for it, 

Red, White, and Blue.” 
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“Lh ar whe Writers have fo Offer 


Exciting Stories for Lazy Moments 
by William H. Leach 


You will have to blame the publishers 
for the fact that this list is not a cos- 
mopolitan one. I have tried, in vain, 
to convince them that ministers like 
to read some thing besides the theologi- 
cal and religious books. The answer has 
been invariably the same, “The only 
books which it pays to talk to preach- 
ers are books on religion. You will 
be wasting space and offending good 
taste if you try to broaden the re- 
views. 

But on the other hand every time I 
venture the opinion to a minister that 
I liked a good exciting mystery story I 
get a response, “I do too. Tell me 
where to find a good one.” Some have 
suggested that it might be well to write 
this little article for CHURCH MAN- 
AGEMENT for ministers take vaca- 
tions and this kind of reading ought 
to appeal to them. Personally I have 
no apologies to offer for this mystery 
story complex. I think that the re- 
vival of the mystery story is a welcome 
reaction from the sex novel which has 
inflicted itself upon society in the last 
decade. It is a healthy reaction and 
one which should be encouraged even 
though there are signs of “blood and 
thunder” in them. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim is always 
good. And in his last mystery story, 
“The Golden Beast” he is at his best. 
It is one of the most complete disap- 
pearance mystery I have ever read. 
Mary Roberts Reinhart is usually inter- 
esting. Her “The Red Lamp” is excit- 
ing but “The Bat’? which has just ap- 
peared in novel form is a much better 
story. I read “The Circular Staircase” 
the original of the story, witnessed the 
stage production of “The Bat,” saw the 
screen production of it and have just 
finished the novelization. They are all 
good. It is one which is sure to grip 
your attention and keep you guessing. 


Conan Doyle has written a great 
many good mystery stories. I think 
his earlier ones are better than the 
work he is doing today. The attempts 
to work spiritualistic propaganda into 
mystery stories isn’t a wonderful suc- 
cess. I prefer “Sherlock Holmes” to 
his latest book “The Land of Mist.” 
The latter is purely an analysis of 
the various kinds of psychic revelations 
with a minimum of continuity. The 
most timid may read it without any 
fear of being kept awake nights. I 
wish he would do some more good de- 
tective stuff and keep his preaching 
for his own parish. 

If one likes hot murder there is “The 
Silent Six” by Austin J. Small. One 
after the other mystery death over- 
takes the six main characters. It is a 


story of human revenge and outside of 
the administration of death hasn’t an 
awful lot to recommend it. On the 
other hand “The Lone Lodge Mystery” 
by John Hawk has a murder which is 
so well covered up that it keeps you 
guessing until the end of the story. 
Who killed the beautiful Nancy Hamil- 
ton? The answer will surprise you. 
Hugh Walpole goes out of his way to 
write a mystery story for quick con- 
sumption which he calls “Portrait of 
a Man with Red Hair.” It isn’t as good 
as most of his work. 


In this brief list I have tried to keep 
to the books which avoid the eternal 
triangle with the sex complex. The 
names of the publishers have been in- 
tentionally omitted. I don’t know as 
ministers want this sort of thing. But 
if they do we will have to convince the 
publishers for they certainly are not 
sold to the idea. I think that there 
might be a service worth while rend- 
ered by calling attention to these books 
for the lighter moments. The publish- 
ers of this magazine will be glad to for- 
ward your check for any of the volumes 
you may desire to the proper publisher. 
The price of each volume mentioned is 
$2.00. But whether you want any of 
the books or not we will be glad to get 
some sort of a reaction as to the wis- 
dom of broadening our review pages. 


Religious Education 


Week Day Religious Education, by 
Foster U. Gift, D.D. (United Lutheran 
Publishing House, pp. 96, $.65.) This 
little volume sets forth in outline form 
the need for and objectives of Week 
Day Religious Education as conceived 
by the Superintendent of Instruction of 
the Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
and Training School of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The author gives us a few 
types of schools as now conducted and 
proceeds to outline the plan and curric- 
ulum of the school conducted under his 
direction. A third part deals in outline 
with the D. V. B. S. 

As a study of one type of school 
this volume is of interest. However 
it makes no significant contribution to 
the problems which are the chief con- 
cern of the Educational Church today. 
The need is known, the plans of various 
types of schools are available, the gen- 
eral problems of Religious Education 
receive voluminous consideration. We 
still await the prophet who can not 
only lead us out from our bondage to 
outworn methods of religious instruc- 
tion, but also point the way to such 
cooperation between the various denom- 
inations and religious faiths and the 











State as shall make available adequate 
time during the week for safeguarding 
the nation from spiritual illiteracy.— 
W. D. K. 


The Gospel Story in Art, by John La 
Farge. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 417 pages, $2.50). This au- 
thor brings to his work a reverent re- 
ligious faith and a wide knowledge of 
the great art paintings of history. He 
renders the unique service of present- 
ing the entire Christian story from its 
beginnings to Pentecost through the 
master pieces of art. He describes and 
interprets these paintings often in the 
greatest detail. Eighty full page plates 
are given within the covers of the book. 
The author’s attitude is critical. He 
does not hesitate to pass critical judg- 
ment on the pictures: sometimes ad- 
verse and again favorable. The reader 
is thus enabled to study the gospel 
story through the great paintings of 
the artists of all ages. The chapter on 
ee is especially good. — P. 


Drama in Education, by Grace Sloan 
Overton, M.A., The Century Company, 
pp. 289, $2.50. The story is told of a 
small boy, who, after his return from 
the theater, exclaimed to his mother, 
“Oh, Mother, if you’d just go to the 
theater once, you’d never go to prayer 
meeting again as long as you live.” 
This boy’s reaction to the dramatic pre- 
sentation of truth is more and more 
being recognized as a valid response, 
and with this recognition comes in- 
creased interest in its use in education. 
“The stage is an institution combining 
amusement with instruction, rest with 
exertion, where no faculty of the mind 
is overstrained, no pleasure enjoyed at 
the cost of the whole.” 

This volume really concerns itself 
with the theory and technique of the 
drama in religious education. The au- 
thor sketches the historical develop- 
ment, the psychological basis, the edu- 
cational value, and the place of the 
dramatic method in religious education, 
and then turns to the types of dramatic 
activities and the technique of produc- 
tion, closing with splendid chapters on 
equipment and the materials now avail- 
able. It goes without saying that she 
beats out considerable old straw, but 
she does it well, the results of her own 
wide experience are valuable, and di- 
rectors of religious education will find 
her presentation very helpful in their 
own work.—W. D. K. 


The Bible 


The Unknown Bible, by Conrad 
Henry Moehlman, (George H. Doran 
Company, New York). “The Unknown 
Bible” meets every test. It is a very 
able presentation of a large number of 
facts which have hitherto been known 
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Just Published for June 


THE ROOTS OF RELIGION 


dy 
4 


BROKEN LIGHTS 





IN THE HUMAN SOUL 
by Prof. John Baillie, M.A. 





FEARLESS and independent analy- 

sis of what religion really is; an 
attempt to find the basis of Christian 
faith. It will delight thethinker. $2.00 


BUILDING UP 








A short study in the varieties of 
Christian Opinion. 


by Harold Begbie 


HUMAN interest picture of the 
present day religious sects. 
This sympathetic study will be wel- 

comed by all Christian workers. 
$1.50 


MAKERS OF 











THE MID-WEEK 7 
SERVICE 


by Rev. William L. 
Stidger, D.D. 


HERE are making 

plans in this bbok— 
plans which will make 
the mid-week service the 
most talked of and the 
best attended of the 
church functions. $1.25 


HOW JESUS 
WON MEN 











youth, 








WHEN THE 
THE MORNING 
WAKENS 


by Rev. Malcolm J. 
MacLeod, D.D. 


Sermons you will read, ponder, 
and reread. Evangelical, devo- 
tional, illuminating expositions 
of great texts which interpret life. 


THE BEAUTY OF 
STRENGTH 


by Rev. Henry Howard 


Sermons to boys and girls from 
a letter by St. Paul. These are 
genuine expository sermons 
which grip the imagination of 


FREEDOM 


by Kirby Page and 
Sherwood Eddy 


HESE two stalwart 
warriors for social 
righteousness use biog- 
raphical studies to show 
the eternal struggle for 
human freedom. A sur- 
vey of the past and a 
prophecy of the future. 
$1.50 





Net. $2.00 


MY LORD 
CHRIST 





Net. $1.50 











by Rev. 





L. R. Scarborough 
D.D. 


STUDY of the evangelistic method 

of Jesus with its application for 
today. A wonderfully inspiring manual 
to the pastor-evangelist. $2.00 


THE WORLD’S BEST PROVERBS 
AND MAXIMS 


by J. Gilchrist Lawson 
A classified volume of the wise utterances of the past 
and the present. $2.00 


THINKING THROUGH 
by Rev. Alva Martin Kerr, D.D. 
A program for the intellectual reconstruction of the 
Church. $1.25 
GETTING OUT OF THE ROUGH 

by John M. Vander Meulen 

A parable of life concerned with religion, character and 
golf. . 


? 





$1.50 {| prayer. 
; 


by Rev. J. J. Taylor, 
D.D., LL.D. 


TRIBUTE of surpassing beauty, 
written by one to whom the 
Master isa living Lord and ready friend. 
It reveals many sides of the constant 
Savior. $1.75 


THE CHURCH AND THE SEX 

QUESTION 

by Rev. John W. Coutts, M.A. 

A courageous book which faces social facts. $2.00 

THE CHURCH’S DEBT TO HERETICS 

by Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 

A strange story showing the cost of spiritual freedom. 
$2.00 

A DEVOTIONAL DIARY 

arranged by J. H. Oldham, M.A. 


A vest pocket diary for promoting the stewardship of 
ixty cents 


their appreciation of its 
teaching. Professor 
Moehlman has written a 
book which is worthy of 
a place in the library of 
every religious leader 
and student because it is 
both a source of essen- 
tial information and a 
key to that right compre- 
hension of the _ Bible 
which can be attained 
only by seeing it in its 
true setting.—J. A. 
MacC. 


The Holy Spirit in the 
Gospels, by J. Ritchie 
Smith, D.D., (The Mac- 
millan Company, New 
York, $2.50.) This book 
is written from the tra- 
ditional point of view 
and with the exception 
of occasional references 
to modern _ scholars, 
mainly for the purvose 
of refuting them, might 
have been written one 
hundred years ago. It 
assumes a static Bible 
and a_ static universe. 
So far as its argument 
is concerned, biology, an- 
thropology, and the other 
sciences do not exist. 
According to Doctor 
Smith, the Old Testa- 
ment everywhere con- 
tends against the doc- 
trine of polytheism. The 
story of the fall of man 
is literally true. The 
primal religion of the 
race was the worship of 
one living and true God. 
We are also informed 
that “Jesus regarded the 
Old Testament as, in all 
its parts and throughout 
its whole extent, the 
word of God, and ac- 
cepted the traditional 
view of the order and 
authorship of the various 
books.” One wonders 
how the author would get 
around the words of 
Jesus which _ brought 
upon him the wrath of 
the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of his day: “Ye 
have heard that it was 
said by them of old time 

. but I say unto 
you,” etc. Moreover, Dr. 
Smith has evidently over- 
looked the fact that it 
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definitely only to scholars and of which 
the general reader of religious litera- 
ture has had only fleeting glimpses. 
Here a large mass of valuable and in- 
teresting material has not only been 
assembled but it has also been digested, 
interpreted, and presented in a clear 
and convincing way. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if every clergyman and 
Sunday School teacher in the country 
were to read and master this book, all 
controversy about the nature of the 
Bible and such vexing questions as its 
inerrancy and inspiration would be 
ended. 


The book is literally packed with in- 
formation yet the perspective is clear 
as noonday. Such questions as the 
necessity for new translations, the 
growth of the canon, the reasons for 
discrepancies in text or content, the 
attitude of Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic Churches toward the scriptures, and 
many others equally vital are placed in 
their historic setting. The book will 
prove particularly illuminating to 
those who know the Bible but have little 
knowledge about the processes which 
brought it into being, furnishing them 
a background which will greatly enrich 


was not until the year 

90 A. D., at the Council 

of Jamnia, that the 

canon of the Old Testa- 

ment as we now have 

it was definitely fixed. 
While it is true that Jesus gave 
his authority to the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, which were alone used 
in the synagogue of his times, he men- 
tioned only the Psalms among the writ- 
ings. 

Dr. Smith has no sympathy with the 
idea of progress in revelation. He tells 
us that “the Bible never condones de- 
ception,” though one wonders how he 
would explain a number of the patri- 
archial narratives, including Jacob's 
over-reaching of Isaac, concerning 
which in the scriptural story there is 
not a word of condemnation. From 
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this point of view apologetics must be 
an exacting discipline. Yet somewhat 
inconsistently Dr. Smith admits that 
there is much ambiguity in the use of 
the word Spirit, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New.—S. A. M. 


Devotional 


Five Minutes Daily With Luther, by 
John T. Mueller. (The Macmillan Co., 
375 pp, $2.50.) This book contains 
what its title would indicate, daily les- 
sons from the writings of Martin Lu- 
ther, for a whole year. The quotations 
are chiefly from expositions and com- 
mentaries on Galations, I and II Peter 
and Jude. There are also comments of 
Luther on John 17, certain psalms, the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 
It will be found useful in devotions. 
Good printing and leather binding make 
it attractive —M. L. M. 


A Devotional Diary, arranged by 
J. H. Oldham. (The George H. Doran 
Company, New York City, 5% by 3 
inches, price sixty cents.) This Devo- 
tional Diary was first called to the 
attention of the reviewer by Sherwood 
Eddy, who makes use of it himself in 
keeping the morning watch. 


After the introduction by Mr. Old- 
ham come in a number of blank pages, 
one for every day in the week, in fact, 
on which one may note down special 
objects for prayer. Then come thirty- 
one pages ruled off to record the time 
spent daily in prayer and Bible study. 
Under each day are arranged in a ver- 
tical column the months of the year. 
As you turn over your diary you see 
at a glance just how much time you 
spent the first day of each month, or 
the third day or the twentieth in quiet 
with God. The diary is so arranged 
that it can be used for two years. 


Next comes seven pages filled with 
meditations for each day in the week. 
Then a series of daily readings for two 
months. At the top of one page is the 
word “Power,” for example. After an 
appropriate text come brief meditations 
In prose or verse along the same line. 
The selections are so good that they 
will bear many readings. 


Dr. Oldham feels that the most im- 
portant feature of the diary is the pro- 
vision made for recording the time 
spent in quiet each day. “This is an 
aid against self-deception. To keep a 
record of the time set apart for prayer, 
meditation and Bible study—my own 
practice is to set down the time spent 
in this way regardless whether it has 
been well or ill-used—enables one to 
know how far one’s actual practice 
accords with one’s accepted standards 
In a matter of vital importance. 

The reviewer has been using the 
diary himself with profit for several 
weeks. It does not tend toward formal- 
ism as some might fear, but it does 
remind one if he is growing careless in 
the culture of the inner life. Every 
minister ought to have and use a copy 
of this devotional. diary, and if he 
could get any considerable number of 
the members of the church he serves 
to make use of it he would have accom- 
plished something really worth while, 
—J. E. R. 

Doctrinal 

Fundamental Christianity, by Francis 
L. Paton, President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1888-1902 and President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1902- 


1913. (The Macmillan Company, 334 
pages, Price $2.25.) Some one has 
described this weighty volume as 
“Fundamentalism at its Best.” But 
while Dr. Paton’s lectures embody the 
Princeton theological point of view, the 
reviewer wonders if Professor Machen, 
that doughty champion of militant 
fundamentalism, did not squirm as he 
read such words as these from Dr. Pat- 
ton: 

“The trouble is that there is a dis- 
position on the part of some, appar- 
ently, to show that unless the Bible is 
inerrantly accurate in everything you 
cannot trust it for anything. There 
are those who seem to say that the 
order of a man’s thought must be first 
the inspired Bible and second the Divine 
Christ. To that position I cannot con- 
sent; and I am unable to make the in 
terrorem argument that unless you be 
lieve in the inerrancy of the Bible you 
have no right to believe in Christ.” 


About Jonah he makes this keen re- 
mark: “Do not allow yourself to be dis- 
turbed by Old Testament difficulties or 
diverted from what for you is the cen- 
tral question of inquiry, What think 
ye of Christ. If you settle that ques- 
tion right, it is a matter of relatively 
minor importance what you know about 
Jonah. Was Jonah crucified for you or 
were you baptized in the name of 
Jonah?” 


Dr. Paton refuses to be classed as 
either a fundamentalist or as a modern- 
ist as those terms are currently used. 
Presbyterians will be interested in this 
statement about subscription to the 
Confession of Faith and similar sym- 
bols: “Subscrivtion to them may be in 
ivsissimis verbis, or with tolerated dif- 
ference of view. In the case of the 
church with which I am connected. (The 
Presbyterian), it is clearly with the 
latter understanding. Two unions of 
the Presbyterian Church have made the 
recognition of a certain area of tole- 
rated difference a moral obligation.”— 


J. E.R. 


Church Music 


The Minister and His Music, by C. 
Harold Lowden, published by C. Harold 
Lowden, Philadelphia, 119 pages. This 
book does not have as much to do with 
the minister and his music as it does 
with the job of handling his choir per- 
sonnel. It hits the subject right where 
most of us need advice. Such topics as 
the minister’s own position, the choice 
of directors, paid quartets or chorus 
choirs, preventing the choir, organiza- 
tion and training of the church and jun- 
ior choirs are considered. With the 
bulk of the book the reviewer is heart- 
ily in favor. We agree with him the 
minister is in the end resvonsible for 
the music; we agree with him that per- 
sonal character as well as musical abil- 
ity must be sought in leaders; we 
agree that the end of music is wor- 
ship. From the point of view of the 
choir leader he has many things to say 
to ministers which will simplify their 
tasks and enable them to make their 
musical service count for more. It is 
hard to imagine how he could have 
said more in the number of pages in 
this little book. Mr. Lowden is well 
known as a choir leader and composer. 
The material in the book has been 
given many times in summer confer- 
ences. The introduction with kind 
words of appreciation is written by Dr. 
James L. Vance.—W. H. L. 








Vital and Compelling 


THE MINISTER 
AND HIS MUSIC 


By C. Harold Lowden 


Probably no subject presents a 
greater problem to the men of the 
Ministry, and Mr. Lowden has pro- 
vided something that is of inestim- 
able value. The ideas and ideals, if 
worked, will place Church Music 
where it will accomplish great 
things for the Kingdom. 


Dr. James I. Vance has written the 
Introduction, Dr. Amos R. Wells 
has endorsed it as the best book 
written on the subject. Others 
equally enthusiastic. 


Get it now—study it during the 
Summer and put it to work when 
you start your Fall campaign. 


Price $1.25, net. May be ordered direct or through your 
regular denominational heuse or local bookseller. (Get it any- 
where but get it at once.) 


C. HAROLD LOWDEN, Inc. 


Publishers for Discriminators 
20th and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia 











Here Waiting 
for You 


A copy of our splendid, 
new, one-hundred-page Gen- 
eral Catalog, which is a veri- 
table “buyers’ guide” for the 
Christian home and for 
church and Bible school lead- 
ers and workers. Each one 
of the hundreds of articles 
described in it contributes to 
Christian life and_ service. 
Contains 747 illustrations. 


Our goods are sold on but 
one basis—that of merit— 
and we guarantee that any- 
thing you purchase through 
our catalog will be found just 
as described in it. 


This attractive catalog 
is free. Why nct write 
for a copy this very day 


The Standard Publishing Co. 
Dept. 47-C, Eighth, Ninth 


and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























I find CHURCH MANAGEMENT the 
most constructively helpful magazine 
that comes to my table and am glad to 
feel that I was one of the first thousand 
charter subscribers.—N. A. Christensen, 
Chico, Cal. 
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For Large or Small Churches 


HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 





Binding reinforced 
Words within music 


353 Fourth Ave. 


Edited by H. Augustine Smith 


Convenient arrangement of contents 

Music and text carefully chosen 
Send for a Returnable Copy 

$1.75; $135.00 per hundred, F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


May be purchased from your own denominational bookstore or from 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York City 








Woolverton’s Suggestions for Summer 


Do not Permit your church Program to Drag During July 





comfortable and _ inviting. 
Write for our reasonable 
prices, description and meth- 
od of securing them free. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
FANS help make your church —wWrite for circular describ- 
ing our line of marriage 
certificates in book form or 
for framing. 


RIGHT NOW, we are manu- 
facturing, what we believe 
is the nicest line of Holiday 
Greetings ever produced for 
Christian workers. Shall we 








VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES:—We have a 
large selection of practical 
helps for this work. Sam- 
ples free. 


service, etc. 
sands. 


VISITING CARD FOLDERS 
for pastor’s use, stating pas- 
tor’s name, church, hours of 

Used by thou- 

Samples and prices 

upon request. 


send samples when ready 





VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. Write for sam- 
ple of V. B. S. certificate. 











STATIONERY—8'% x 11 Let- 
terheads printed at top cen- 
ter and 100 envelopes printed 100. 75c 
on back flap, not over 4 100. B0c. 
lines, postpaid for $1.00. calar free 





CALLING CARDS for pro‘es- 
sional and business folks. 
Also personal cards. First 

Each additional 

Descriptive cir- 


RALLY: DAY will soon be 
here. We have a variety of 
ecards and folders for arous- 
ing interest in this day. A 
postal card request brings 
samples. 








Collection Envelopes 


WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 


Christmas Cards 


Rally Day Supplies 
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Sunday School Seatings 


American Seating Company 


General Offices 
1039 Lytton Kldg. 
Chicago 














Cleveland 





New York | 
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1926—Motto Calendar—Free 


To each person who will send 25c for one year 
subscription to our Senior Quarterly. Funda- 
mental in doctrine—Evangelical in teaching— 
Homiletical in outline. 


UNION BIBLE SEMINARY 





CHANGEABLE LETTER} 
3. COPPER CHURCH 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


<aaiitinasy BUILT BY THE MAKERS OF 
nae elt i am 4 
THE GREATEST MODERATE 


“PUBLISH PRICED BULLETIN BOARD 


AND VALUE IN AMERICA.~ ~ 


ConceatNot 


JEREMIAH SO0:2 


5 NEW MODELS 
2 WITH INTERIOR LIGHTING 
RANGING IN PRICE 


FROM *302°r0 *1502° 
A W.L.CLARK COMPANY. Inc 
7 


MFRS & PATERTEES 
SO LAFAXETTE ST. NEW YORK 


TS 





Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and polished $30.00. 
Fonts with detatchable vesels $35.00. Kinder- 
garter chairs and tables at prices that saves your 
church money. Before you buy let's get acquainted. 








Dept. Cm., Westfield, Ind. REDINGTON’S Scranton, Pa. 
VICTOR Portable ERSISTENT 
STEPEOPTICON Ptsticiry 








Any Church, Anywhere 
Your Church may ge greatly advantaged by 
our simple, adaptable, inexpensive Publicity 
material and method 
GEORGE H. CROW, 
Box M, Maiden Rock, Wis. 





(Continued from Page 515) 
Land Where My Fathers Died 


a city less than half the size of Buffalo, 
and that Palestine, the fountain-head 
of the redeeming ethical and religious 
powers in our life, had a smaller area 
than that of the State of Vermont. 
Amidst our great swelling words of 
‘progress,’ it is well to call to mind 
such facts, and to ask ourselves what 
shall insure the spiritual immortality 
of our nation, when in the political 
vicissitudes of history it shall have 
gone the way of all peoples? Politically, 
the Israel of Isaiah and Jesus, and the 
Athens of Sophocles and Plato have 
long since fallen before the scythe of 
Time, but spiritually they will endure 
as long as the light of refiective 
thought, and the spur of moral and re- 
ligious aspiration move in the soul of 
man. Their names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life, their acts endure 
in the everlasting movements of the 
spirit. Shall we seek for our nation 
a like remembrance and persistence, or 
shall we be content to leave our records 
in the dust to which all merely material 
achievement eventually returns?” 





Eucharistic Congress 
Chicago is expectantly awaiting the 
opening of the great Eucharistic Con- 
gress on June 20th. A conservative 
estimate of the number of visitors ex- 
pected is put at half a million. Cardi- 


nal Bonzano is coming as the Papal 
Legate and there will be other cardinals 
and visitors from all over the world. 
This is the first time the Eucharistic 
Congress has met in the United States 
and only the second time on this con- 
tinent as it met once in Montreal. 


Clean Jazz Club 

“Over 2,000 Chicago girls have ser- 
iously formed a club to be known as 
the ‘Paul Ash Every Week Club.’ They 
have pledged themselves, according to 
“The Kablegram,” “never to indulge in 
syncopation except under proper envir- 
onment, not to attend improperly con- 
ducted dance halls, to spurn gin-toting 
partners and those who violate traffic 
laws nor to allow cheek-to-cheek danc- 
ine. 








Dr. George R. Stuart Dead 

Dr. George R. Stuart, minister of 
First Methodist Church, Birmingham, 
Ala., died suddenly last month. Dr. 
Stuart was 69 years old and one of the 
best known ministers in the South. He 
was associated with Sam Jones for 16 
years in evangelical work. 


Folding Chairs 


For Church, Sunday 
School Chapel, Com- 
munity or Parish House. 
Every chair guaranteed. 
Your local furniture 
dealer can furnish them. 





Insist on Herkimer 
Chairs 


Herkimer Specialty Corp. 


Cold Brook, N. Y. 
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Sermons on Eugenics 


Three prizes are being offered by the 
American Eugenics Society for the 
three best sermons preached before 
July 1st on the subject of eugenics. 
The competition is open to any minis- 
ter, priest, rabbi or theological student 
of any denomination. 





Do You Know 


“Better Times,” published in the in- 
terests of the charitable institutions of 
New York City, states the following 
interesting facts. “Over 100,000 of the 
individuals released last year by the 
New York State courts on probation 


were children under sixteen years of 


“The first child welfare law on record 
was in Babylon in 2800 B. C. This law 
provided pensions for widows or de- 
serted mothers and children.” 

“Fatalities from auto accidents make 
the auto as great a menace to child life 
today as scarlet fever and whooping 
cough combined.” 

“During the past 18 years 70,000 men 
have been placed on probation in New 
York State for failing to provide prop- 
erly for their families.” 

“The first placing of children in fam- 
ily homes was in A. D. 14 when Emper- 
or Augustus offered forty dollars to 
any family who would rear an orphan.” 













Through ndg/other means can you 
confer on ygyir church and commun- 
7 Pip ity a grea h beneficence. Beautiful 
ay im memorial/booklet on request. 
—~ ard Sets $6000 and up 
he aoe fi V/A J.C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
\Foaas J 4 \ 
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] | ; CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You are throwing away three months 


of every year 

















Without a parish paper for your church. You are squan- 
dering one-fourth of your life and the work of your church 
when you close the church doors during the summer 
months. 


Last years many pastors proved that a “summer slump” 
in church activities and attendance was a mental attitude. 
This year the proverbial slump promises to be even less of 
a discouraging problem. 


Many pastors are beginning to realize that a church’s 
work is so important that its doors should not be closed 
during the hot summer months. The teaching of God’s 
Word is just as necessary during July and August as 
January or any other month. 





Factories, stores, banks will not close. 

Why this delusion that people have no need of the churcr 
during the hot weather? Is the minister responsible? You 
tell the “flock” that the church is the greatest institution 
on earth. Then why do you make arrangements to deprive 
them of the services of the church? 

Right now you need to “carry on” as usual. See that 
the services are interesting, instructive, and short. 

First of all, make sure that the community is informed 
and kept informed of your summer program. A parish 
paper will do this for you. A parish paper will let the 
people know that an effort is being made to keep the 
church cool, services short, to the point, and full of in- 
spiration. 











THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper Service, 
without obligating me in any way. 
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(Write plainly) 
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en you think of 
Life Insurance— 


EMEMBER the M. C. U. of 
Minneapolis. No organization 
can provide sound Life Insurance 


at a lower net cost than does the 
M. C. U. 


Secure our literature and premi- 
um rates. Satisfy yourself where 
your insurance dollar buys most 
protection. 


Best Risks Minimum Ctos 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
411 West 15th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Is This Tireless 
Worker on 


Your Staff? 


Church workers everywhere are depending on Spencer 
Delineascopes to tell Bible Stories with pictures. Interest 
quickens and attendance records climb. 

Every church can own its own Spencer Delineascope, 
and use it in the activities of all departments. They are 
made in a complete variety of sizes. The prices are lower 
than you would expect and they can be made to not only 
pay for themselves but bring extra dollars into the 
treasury. 

Write for free information on Spencer Delineascopes 
for church work. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on Filmslide Projection the Spencer 














Vital News Notes 


Sam Higginbottom Association 

Sam Higginbottom’s work in India is 
well known to all readers. Because of 
the heavy financial burden on the Pres- 
byterian mission board a group of Chi- 
cago Presbyterians has recently launch- 
ed a movement to finance Higginbot- 
tom’s work through a group of laymen 
and women to be known as the Sam 
Higginbottom Allahabad Association. 
It will be national in scope with chap- 
ters in cities and churches. Member- 
ship can be secured by the payment of 
at least one dollar annually. Higgin- 
bottom’s expenses for this year are es- 
timated as $35,000. His work makes 
a strong appeal to laymen. 


Rockefellers Give Generously 

Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dr. John Snape, minister, 
has announced the gift of $250,000 out- 
right and $100,000 conditionally by 
John D. Rockefeller and his son. This 
gift is to help complete the new church 
building being erected in downtown 
Cleveland. The conditional gift will be 
made provided the church itself raise 
$350,000. Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., was at 
one time superintendent of Euclid Ave. 
Church School and is now her honorary 
Superintendent. 


Gift to Education 
Announcement has been made of a 
gift of $20,000 to the Congregational 
Foundation for Education. This is to 
be the nucleus of an endowment fund 
that will help educational institutions 
of the Congregational affiliation. 


College Has Course on Marriage 

The University of North Carolina is 
presenting a course on the social, eco- 
nomic, medical and psychological as- 
pects of marriage. The class meets 
two evenings a week for lectures and 
discussions. This course is presented 
at the request of a group of students 
who asked the faculty to arrange it. 
The students in making the request 
stated that they felt a subject of such 
importance should have a place in the 
curriculum of the University instead of 
leaving them to pick up what knowl- 
edge they could. 


Kresge Foundation 
Sebastian S. Kresge, the founder of 
the great chain of stores which bear 
his name, has established a fund of 
$25,000,000 for philanthropic and edu- 
cational purposes. It will be adminis- 
tered by the Kresge Foundation. 


Rolla V. Watt is Dead 

The Methodists have lost one of their 
most loyal laymen in the death of Rolla 
Vernon Watt. Mr. Watt, a San Fran- 
cisco business man, was the kind of 
layman who gave generously of both 
money and service. He always found 
time for his local church work, for the 
larger work of the denomination and 
for many city charitable projects. 


Summer Conference for Negroes 

The Disciples have just held a sum- 
mer conference at Southern Christian 
Institute, Edwards, Miss., for negro 
young people. It is hoped that from 
this gathering a greater program along 
the lines of summer conferences wil! 
be undertaken for negro young people 
by other denominations as well. 
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Near East Relief 

The Near East Relief after six years 
of work reports that one million lives 
in the Near East have been saved. 
They are now caring for 35,000 orphans. 
As far as possible they bring these or- 
phans to self support or place them in 
suitable homes. America is still the 
sole support of these 35,000. Fifty-two 
orphanage centers with a force of 206 
American workers carrying on cvet 
there. 





University Men Play Big Brother 

Under the auspices of the local 
church the Presbyterian men who are 
studying at Columbia University visit 
nearby towns over the week ends and 
play big brother to the boys and young 
men there. Frequently on Friday night 
in these towns there is a father and 
son dinner. On Saturday there is a 
hike. On Sunday the college boys some- 
times speak in the church and have 
conferences with any of the High 
School boys who want to talk things 
over. A fine piece of service on the 
part of the college men. 





Honor a Negro 

Considerable space has been given in 
the newspapers of our country to the 
‘lection of Rev. Henry Hugh Proctor, 
a negro, as moderator of the New York 
City Congregational Church Associa- 
tion to fill the unexpired term of Rev. 
Royal L. Minich, who has accepted a 
pastorate in Malden. Mr. Proctor had 
previously been assistant moderator. 
This Association includes 65 churches 
only five of them being negro churches. 
Mr. Proctor is the son of slave parents, 
a graduate of Fiske and Yale Universi- 
ties and was chaplain of a troop of ne- 
groes in the world war. He is pastor 
of a church in Brooklyn. The effect of 
Mr. Proctor’s election on those who are 
striving for greater unity betweén the 
negroes and the whites is one of great 
optimism. 





McCormick Given $1,000,000 

McCormick Seminary, Chicago, has 
been given $1,000,000 by the McCor- 
mick family as an additional endow- 
ment. This makes $4,000,000 that the 
McCormicks have given toward the 
seminary’s endowment fund. With this 
last gift has come a request that the 
name be changed so that it will not 
bear the McCormick name. No definite 
action has been taken on this request. 





Columbia to Establish School of 
Theology 

Columbia University has announced 
that they will establish a regular pro- 
fessional school of theology. The school 
will be maintained on the same basis 
as their other schools for law, medi- 
cme, ete. The course will emphasize 
philosophy and sciences rather than 
philosophy and languages. There are 
now 85 students enrolled at Columbia 
who are studying for the ministry. 











Silver Back Screens (0,2. 


train. Highest grade reflective type screen manufactured. 


x Churches and Sunday Schools. 


M. R. Weaver 


Harvard to Build Memorial Church 

Harvard University is making a drive 
for $1,000,000 to build a memorial 
church to be dedicated to the 373 Har- 
vard men who died in the great war. 
The church will be nonsectarian. It 
will contain a chancel for morning 
prayers and a chapel to seat 1,600. 


Van Dyke Resigns 

Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, son of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, has resigned as min- 
ister of Park Lane Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, and accepted 
the pastorate of First Congregational 
Church of Washington, Conn. Mr. Van 
Dyke states that his reason for resign- 
ing is because “the people of New York 
want religion with a jazz tempo, and I 
do not think I am the right man to 
hold a job in the city.” 





Quakers Entertain Negroes 

Good fellowship reigned supreme 
when one hundred negroes were enter- 
tained by one hundred Quakers at a 
dinner recently in Philadelphia. Speech- 
es were made by both guests and hosts, 
but perhaps the most effective was by 
Miss Nannie Burroughs, a negro, who 
stated that the “negro isn’t a problem, 
but a man.” 





Clingman Called te St. Thomas 
Rev. Charles Clingman, rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been called to St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church of New York City. 





Beury President of Temple University 

Dr. Charles E. Beury, the successor 
of Dr. Russell H. Conwell, was recently 
installed as president of Temple Uni- 


versity, Philadelphia. 
— 
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Large or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 


ITH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 27 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 











Offices in all principal cities 





ESTABLISHED 1876 ; 
11 East 38th Street New York City 





ART STAINED GLASS | 


ART IN MEMORIAL WINDOWS A-4 


. 
Ny FLANAGAN 8 BIEDENWES 








3t2 - 318 W.ILLINDIS ST. 








SPEAKERS, Writers, oreoerine 


speeches, debates. Ex- 
pert scholarly service suited to your require- 
ments, highly endorsed. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 485, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 








(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


aterials Ae = ALUMINUM oF 
i 7) SILVER PLATE 


Woanmansmip individual 


Glasses 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 562 1701-17035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa, 


A.A.HONEYWELL,A.I.A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 (Fourth Edition: 

















FURNITURE 


Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS 
and Floor Coverings by 
attaching Glass Onward 
Sliding Furniture Shoe 
to your furniture. If 
your dealer will not sup- 

ply you, write us. 


ONWARD MFG CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 








MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding BoxCo 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 
25 N.6th St., Philadelphia 
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STERMOOR 


CHURCH CUSHIONS =" 


Ostermoor Church Cushionsare built—not stuffed 
Send for illustrated booklets and samples—FREE 
Ostermoor & Co., Inc., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 














Gives 
Eliminates eye 
Special designed model 3 


For perfect projection. 


Write for Samples and Attractive Prices. 


SOUTH NEW BERiIN 
NEW YORK 














pew S:IN-USE:SINCE‘1876 
| Seats made by us for the Baptists of this city 
have been in use for the past 4@ years and are 
still giving satisfaction. Quaurry—Service 
Pews, Pulpits, Tables, Chairs, Collection Plates, 
Hymn Boards and Other Furnishings 
Senp ror CATALOGUB 










GLOBE FURNITURE MFG.Co. 
2 PARK 


PLACE, NORFHVILLE , MICH - 
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THOMA SERVICE 


Over 50,000 Churches use. 

Shallow glass, no tipping 

of head. Self - Collecting 

Cushioned trays and others. 

Catalog and Trial free. A 

large church writes, “We had other outfits on 
trial. Had no hesitancy in selecting yours.” 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 540 Lima, Ohio 





FOR SECOND HAND 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over 
— Volumes Classified by Subject in 
tock. 
JUST READY—Catalogue A, 3000 items 
—Commentaries, Homiletics, Church His- 
tory, Philosophy, etc. Catalogue B, 3000 
Items—Bible Study—Holy Spirit—Prayer and 
20 other subjects. Free upon request. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


80 and 82 Fourth Ave., New Yerk City 











Daniel and Revelation Unfolded 


by cross-reference plan. Verse by verse, unfolds 
symbols by Bible itself. Eliminates guesswork. 
Of special interest in view of present changes 
in Europe. Introductory price to preachers and 
teachers—50c. Hundreds express satisfaction. 


KEITH L. BROOKS—536 S. Hope—Los Angeles 








1 CHURCH FURNITURE 


—— or Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
De i 


Bros. & Co. : 


Five Crises In The Life of Jesus 


—the most popular series of illustrated sermons 
ever offered for rental. Has delighted many 
hundreds of pastors. Ask for special circular. 
Complete stock of slides for rental. : 
THE NEW IDEA SERVICE SYSTEM 


Vinton, lowa 





The Very Best 


Hymns of the Christian Life 
Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 
Published Feb. 1, 1925. 35th thousand 
and going strong. Price $135.00 per 100. 
Examination copy on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 W. 45th St., New York 





Classified — For Sale and Exchange 








The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


word; minimum charge—75c. 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Classified Department, Church Management, 


Address 
626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Coin Collection Cards or Gleaners— 
For special collections and drives these 
cards have proved the best method for 
raising money. Made in many styles. 
Send for samples. Berg Sales Com- 
pany, Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 





100 TYPEWRITERS FREE! 
Overstocked. Rent rebuilt Underwood 
or Remington, $3.00 per month. If you 
pay its value in rental, we give you 
machine FREE. All other makes, por- 
tables, office typewriters, new, used or 
rebuilt on sale $20 and up. Write Pitts- 
burgh Typewriter Exchange, Suite 921, 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Put Windows in Your Sermon that 
the light of God’s truth may shine 
through. Real illustrations help might- 
ily. Send text with $1.00 to The Pas- 
tor’s Study Service, 108 S. 8th St., Sac 
City, Iowa. 





Fleoded!—Our plant is flooded with 
printing orders from all sections of the 
country and we want still more. We 
produce the finest stationery for pas- 
tors there is. Also dandy service on 
Parish Papers. Write us for samples. 
The Church Press, The Pastor’s Prin- 
ter, Lostant, Il. 





Rebuilt Rotospeeds, Mimeographs, 
Etc. Hesco Dry Stencils. Non-wax. 
No preparation. Pocket Adding Ma- 
chines, $2.95. Ribbons, any typewriter, 
special 75c or 3 for $2.00, prepaid. 
Typewriters repaired. Parts for any 
typewriter. Tell us your wants. Pitts- 
burgh Typewriter Exchange, Suite 922, 
339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stereopticon Slides—“Story of Pil- 
grim Fathers,’ “Some Mother’s Boy,” 
“Moses,” “Joseph,” “David, “Paul,” 
“Life of Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy 
Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise 
Men,” “Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” 
“Ram’s Horn, Cartoon,” “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” “Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,” 
Numerous Evangelistic Sermons (illus- 
trated).. Slides made to order. Card 
brings complete list. Willis P. Hume, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





Battleship Linoleum and Cork Carpet. 
Government Standard goods or money 
back. Prices less than wholesale. Rub- 
ber Matting. J. P. Redington & Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. 





Collection Envelopes, eight cents per 
earton. Printed, numbered. Write 
Dufold-Trifold Co., Trenton, N. J. 





Patriot’s Bible Bookmark—Bearing 
picture of Washington at Prayer. 3 
for 5c. Paul Coleman, 4202 Adams, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





100 Bargains in slides, projectors, 
books, typewriters, etc. List free. 
Pastor’s Supply Company, Mendota, 
Ill. 





5 x 8 hand press, 12 fonts type, leads, 
rules, inks, rollers, paper cutter, binder, 
4 cases, 4 reams of good paper stock. 
First $50 F. 0. B. takes all. St. John’s 
Church, Corbin, Ky. 


Relaxation 


Choice Bits Collected from Here anc 
There to Encourage Chuckles 


A Cat-alogue 

A grammar school boy handed in the 
following composition on “cats.” 

“Cats that’s meant for little boys to 
maul and tease is called Maultese cats. 
Some cats is reckernized by how quiet 
their purrs is and these is named Purr- 
sian cats. The cats what has very bad 
tempers is called Angorie cats and cats 
with deep feelins is called Feline cats. 
I don’t like cats.”—-Church Life. 


The superintendent passed the in- 
fants’ class as they were singing, “I 
want to be an angel.” 

“Beautiful,” he said, “and does every 
little girl and boy here want to be an 
angel?” 

“T don’t,” answered a little girl. “I'd 
rather be a monkey and swing by my 
tail.” 


“Am dere anybody in de congrega- 
tion what wishes prayer for deir fail- 
in’s?” asked the colored minister. 

“Yassuh,” responded Brother Jones. 
“Ah’s a spen’thrif’, an’ Ah throws mah 
money ’round reckless like.” 

“Ve’y well. We will join in prayer 
fo’ Brotheh Jones—jes’ aftah de col- 
lection plate have been  passed.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Did you hear about the Scotchman 
who fried his bacon with Lux to keep 
from shrinking?”—The Congregation- 
alist. 


It Made Him Crusty 
Newed: “What’s wrong with the pie 
crust? It doesn’t half cover the pie.” 
Mrs. Newed: “Why, dearest, I asked 
your mother how to make them to suil 
you and she said to make the crust 
very short.”—Boston Transcript. 


Sunday school teacher (to small boy) 
—‘Can you tell me something about 
the Israelites?” 

Joel (aged four)—“I don’t know any- 
thing about them. We have electri 
lights at home.’’—Journal of Educatio1 











Holders 





FOR YOUR 
CHURCH 


| 


A handy inexpensive device 
that fits on the back of the pew 
for holding hats, handbags and 
other articles, providing added 
comfert for your members. 

Send for sample and prices. 

Mention Church Management 


DENNING MFG. CO. 


1775 E. 87th St. Cleveland, O. 
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Buy Direct from Maker—Save Dealers’ Profits BRE 
The Pocket-Pen would cost you $7.50 if you bought it in a retail store, because the YY 
retailer and the wholesaler would both have to make a profit on it. Now—instead ©) This is the 










of selling it in the old-fashioned way we sell it direct to you and give YOU the 
$5 we would otherwise pay the middlemen. Not only that, but we have per- 
fected a simple plan under which you can easily get the Pocket-Pen 
entirely FREE, as explained below. 


° . 
A Sensational Pen—at a Sensational Price 
The Pocket-Pen is a big, handsome, dignified, oversize pen—equal in service 
and smart appearance to the most expensive pens. Do not judge it by its 
price alone. If you compare it with the highest priced pens as to 
smoothness of writing, quality of materials and craftsmanship, richness 
of appearance and refinement of finish, then you wiil not want to 
pay $5 more in a store. 


A Genuine $7.50 Value for 





Solid 14 Karat told 
Point 
Diamond-Hard Iridium 


» 
h Unbreakable—try drop- 
ping it! 


Self-filling, fool-proef, 
TIMEN 3 cin 
Will not leak, blet nor s 





A Present 
for Someone 


Givin a Pocket-Pen 
asa present to a friend 
not only compliment 
the recipient but re- 
flects credit on your 
own good tazte. 


clog 

Solid Gold filled band 
protects cap 

Point cannot be twisted 
in eup 

Finest materials and 
workmanship . 

Unbreakable Clip—pre- \ 
vents loss 

Ladder Keed—to prevent 
bletting 


Pocket Pens 
are real 
Bargains 

at $250 




















How to Get a Pocket-Pen Prove every claim for yourself. 


FREE! 


1. Send for pen and hand post- 
man $2.50. 

2 With the pen you will re- 
ceive FREE 5 Rebate Coupons, 
each good for 5U cents on the 
purchase of a pen. 

3. Sell these coupons to your 


return it for refund of your deposit. 
to keep it. We take all the risk. 


Rush This Coupon 


ae a 


allowed to sell at 50 cents each and keep the money. 


not fully satisfied after ten days’ trial 
my money in full. 
or check for $2.50 with order. 


Your name engraved on_your pen free 
if you send payment ($2.50) with you! 
Print the name plainly. 


FRE 


order, 


Safe deli 


| Name 


5 Year Guarantee | 
Certificate peng — Satisfaction 


ee 


' Occupation . 


GA 





Banker's 


Pocket-Pen. 


4; j 
Y i» yy Oversize 
LY Y 
ZY 
















The Choice of all pro- 
fessions—Bankers— 
Lawyers — Doctors — 
Writers — Teachers — 
Clergy. 


Free Trial at Our Risk! 


We want you to test the Pocket-Pen for 10 days at our risk. 
Satisfy yourself on every point. 
If you are not pleased in every way with your bargain, simply 
You are under no obligation 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—or Your Money Back at Once 


To-Day 








friends and keep the money. TIMEN MFG. CO., | Sei = 
Thus you get your money back. j 135 Liberty Str., Dept. C.M.-7 phe a 
When your friends see your hand- New York, N. Y. Red Oo 
some pen they will all want one. | Gentlemen: Tine wt, 
(We will send you as many more Please send me a Pocket-Pen for which I will | Medium | 
free coupons as you nay want.) pay the postman $2.50 when he brings it. Send | Stu Pt 

also the 5 free rebate coupons which I am 


If Iam | 
you agree to return 


({f you prefer you may send money order 


very guaranteed. 

















An unchallenged 


record 
bearing testimony to the 
popularity of this great 

songbook 


Thousands Have Proclaimed_ the 
“Cokesbury Hymnal” the World’s 
Greatest Songbook 


The spontaneous recognition accorded the 

Cokesbury Hymnal has eclipsed all rec- 

ords known to the songbook world. The 

tremendous wave of orders flowing in from 

every Protestant denomination in America 

he is positive proof that the Cokesbury Hym- 
pury nal cannot be equaled as an all-purpose 

Cokes i 


hymnal that serves every field of religious 
H na activity. 
ro) | These Outstanding Characteristics are 
Found in no Other Songbook of 
Similar Price. 
The world’s best hymns and songs. {Spe- 
cial choral arrangements. {Responsive 
readings for all occasions. {Complete in- 
dexes. {Round or shaped notes. §Cloth or 


marila binding. ‘AND AN EXTRAORDI- 
NARY LOW PRICE: 


1,000,000 
copies of 
Cokesbury 
Hymual 
now in use 
in Churches 











$25 per Hundred—Manila 
$40 per Hundred, Cloth Bound 


SINGLE COPIES: Manila, 30 cents; Cloth 
of all 40 cents. 


Also a Low-Priced Complete Orchestrated 
Edition 


For Summer, Fall, Winter and Spring: An All Year-Round Song Book 


denominations 




















Cokesbury Books of Equal Merit 


Jesus Our Ideal 

W. P. WHALEY $1.00 
These chapters are plain, straight- 

forward, and appealing. They are 

excellent material for use in prayer 

meeting talks by ministers and 

leaders. The life of Christ is taken 


Home Folks il! 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL $1.50 } | 


Here is a lifetime of experience, 
pictured through a series of most 
fascinating pulpit deliverances. Dr. 
Chappell has devoted his entire 


SPIRITUAL 
ADVENTURING 

















effort to illustrating and analyzing 
the forces and elements that enter 
into the making of perfect happi- 
ness in the home. He delves with 
unusual insight into the funda- 
mentals of success and the contrib- 
uting facters in the failure of home 
life. 


The Practice of 
the Principles of Jesus 
WILLIAM P. KING $1.50 


In the past decade the world of 
thought seems to have been almest 
completely torn from moorings and 
anchorages which had been con- 
sidered unbreakable. The reader of 
this book soon discerns that, bad 
as our plight may seem, the essen- 
tials of thought and faith have not 
suffered shipwreck. In this volume 
Mr. King has done a very important 
piece of work. He has placed be- 
fore us considerations which help 
ws to keep our bearings. He has 
shown us the way to keep our 
grasp on the fundamemtals of our 
religion m face of the perplexing 
statements that so sadly misdirect 
the untrained thinker. 








A new book by 
BERTHA CONDE $1.00 
Ready August First 


The author of “A Way to Peace, 
Health and Power,” “The Human 
Element in the Making of Chris- 
tian,’ etc., prepares to lead here 
thousands of friends and readers in 
the greatest of all adventures, those 
of the spirit. 


There are twelve ehapters for 
weekly study, each including a se- 
lection of scripture with preliminary 
remarks and very cemplete com- 
ments. Questions for study and 
discussion are also ineluded, and 
each chapter closes with an appro- 
priate prayer and comment for the 
week. The book is attractively 
printed and bound, with figured 
glassine wrapper. 





through this series of messages and 
made to speak to us on the ques- 
tions that are universal. From the 
theological standpoint the book is 
so sound that the conservative can- 
not object, and still the liberal- 
minded will be assisted. 


Popular Amusements 
PHIPPS AND ROBERTS $1.50 


This is a book that should be in 
the hands of every Christian work- 
er. It will create a more substan- 
tial basis for increased activities in 
Christian leadership. It will awaken 
conscientious thinkers te a sense of 
their duty in opposing the many 
destructive forms of commercialized 
amusement and provide a means of 
sane and wholesome reereation. 


The Message of Jesus 
FITZGERALD SALE PARKER 50c 
The greatest danger that faces 
the Church to-day is that it will 
become formal and mechanical in 
its functioning. The great danger 
that faces the individual Church 
member is coldness and formality. 








This book breathes the spirit of 
heartfelt religien. 





ORDER FROM YOUR OWN RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
































